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HE sixteen United Nations Members whose military 
forces fought in Korea are determined fully and 
faithfully to carry out the terms of the armistice. They 
expect the other parties to do likewise. But if the armed 
attack is renewed, they will again be united and prompt 
to resist. 

This significant affirmation is contained in a declara- 
tion signed by the sixteen nations in Washington shortly 
after the armistice agreement was signed on July 27, but 
not disclosed until the United Nations Command re- 
ported officially on the armistice on August 7. 

The declaration warns that the consequences of such 
a breach of the armistice would be so grave that it would 
probably be impossible to confine hostilities within the 
borders of Korea. Furthermore, the armistice must 
not jeopardize the restoration or the safeguarding 
of peace in any other part of Asia. 

This, then, was the feeling of some Member nations 
as implementation of the armistice proceeded in Korea 
and preparations advanced for reconvening the General 
Assembly in New York on August 17. The Assembly, 
its President indicated, must prepare the way for calling 
the political conference recommended in the armistice 
agreement—a high-level conference of both sides to be 
held by representatives appointed to settle through nego- 
tiation the questions of the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces from Korea, the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question, etc. Into that “et cetera” the commanders in 
the field had put “everything we could not do,” explained 
General Mark W. Clark, Commander-in-Chief, United 
Nations Command, on a visit to Headquarters on 
August 10. 

“The task ahead is not an easy one,” the sixteen na- 
tions agreed in their declaration. 

Most of the bodies established under the armistice 
agreement began operations during the period under 
review. The Military Armistice Commission to supervise 
implementation and to settle violations, which met daily; 
the Committee for Repatriation of Prisoners of War, 
which prepared for the exchange of prisoners begun on 
August 5; joint Red Cross teams to perform humanitarian 
services and to visit prisoner-of-war camps; the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission—these were among the 
various agencies which were active in their specific fields. 

After six days of the prisoner exchange, 16,653 
Chinese and North Koreans had been returned by the 
United Nations Command, and 2,286 United Nations, 
and Republic of Korea repatriates had been received. 
On August 9, advance representatives of Indian troops 
arrived at the scene of operations. Indians, for the Neu- 
tral Nations Repatriation Commission, will guard the 
prisoners of war not directly repatriated. 


Korea 


Sergei Alexandrovich Golunsky has resigned as a 
Judge of the International Court of Justice. He was 
elected in December 1951, but the state of his health pre- 
vented him from going to The Hague, and this year his 
doctors once more objected to his making the journey. 

Mr. Golunsky was born at Moscow in 1895. Before 
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his election as a Member of the International Court, he 
Meas was Head of the Legal Section (Treaties) of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., cor- 
responding member of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., and Professor of International Law in the 
Academy of Social Sciences. He is the author of many 
publications in the sphere of international law, political 
science, and jurisprudence. The vacancy will be filled by 
election at a date to be set by the Security Council. 


The Economic and Social Council, which opened the 
first part of its sixteenth session on June 30 in Geneva, 
concluded on August 5. The agenda comprised more 
than 40 items. The main debates, in the 
view of many of the delegations, concerned 
financing economic development of under- 
developed countries, reconversion in the post-armament 
period, raising standards of living of less favored popula- 
tions and technical assistance. 

The Council also reviewed the reports of six special- 
ized agencies, the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees and the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund. Resolutions were 
adopted approving a program of concerted practical 
action in the social field, on human rights and on the 
prevention of discrimination and protection of minori- 
ties. Twelve resolutions were devoted to administrative 
matters. One of the latter dealt with the progress report 
of the Secretary-General on negotiations with the United 
States regarding interpretations of the Headquarters 
agreement. Reviewing the work of the Council, Raymond 
Scheyven, of Belgium, whose signed article on the session 
appears in this issue of the BULLETIN, said that nearly 
all the proposals voted. on, were more or less closely 
related to the question of assistance to under-developed 
countries. 


Economic and 
Social Council 


Arthur Napier Magill, a Canadian, himseif sightless, 
is the director of Egypt’s new 
Demonstration Centre for Re- 
habilitation of the Blind. El 
Zeitun, about six miles outside 
of Cairo and near the Sphinx, 
is the site of the Centre which 
will open this autumn with a 
staff supplied by the Technical 
Assistance Administration. The 
Centre will serve as a rehabilita- 
tion and training centre for the 
Middle East. 

Because there are more than 
10,000 blind children under the 
age of eighteen in Egypt, a large 
section of the Centre is devoted to a school and a voca- 
tional training centre. For children from 6 to 8 years, 
the Centre provides a regular primary education, while 
those in older age groups who have never been to school 
before, will take a course designed to give them as much 
schooling as possible along with practical vocational 
training. (Continued on page 167) 
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UNITED NATIONS COMMAND repatriates leaving ‘Freedom Village” by ambulance immediately after their release. 


Resistance Assured if Truce Broken 


Reconvening Assembly to Prepare Way for Calling of Korea Conference 


HORTLY after the armistice agreement was signed at Pan Mun Jom 


on July 27, the sixteen United Nations Members whose military forces* 


had participated in the Korean action signed a significant declaration in 
Washington. In it they affirmed their determination fully and faithfully to 
carry out the terms of the armistice and to be again united and prompt to 
resist, in the interests of world peace, if the armed attack were renewed. 


“The consequences of such a breach of the armistice would be so 
grave,” they declared, “that, in all probability, it would not be possible to 
confine hostilities within the frontiers of Korea.” 


Agreement to make such a declara- 





tion was reached nineteen months 
earlier—in January 1952—a _ special 
report on the armistice disclosed. 


Made by the United Nations Com- 
mand and dated August 7, the report 
was circulated immediately to mem- 
bers of the Security Council, which 
had provided for the unified com- 
mand under the United States on July 
7, 1950, and to Members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly for their information. 
Included were the text of the declara- 
tion by the sixteen participating Mem- 
ber nations and the official text of the 
armistice agreement. 
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MILITARY AGREEMENT That agreement, 
the report says, is a military agree- 
ment between military commanders— 
“it is intended to make possible a final 
peaceful settlement and assumes that 
this end will, in good faith, be pur- 
sued.” 


The agreement had brought about 
a cessation of hostilities in Korea after 
more than 37 months of bloodshed 
and destruction, and the United Na- 
tions Command would do its utmost to 
ensure fulfilment of its terms. 


“There can, of course, be no certain 
guarantee that the communists will 


abide by its terms,” the report adds. 
“The armistice, moreover, does not 
contain all the assurances against the 
renewal of aggression that might be 
desired. 

“It became clear at the end of 1951 
that it would not be possible to obtain 
all the arrangements behind enemy 
lines which the United Nations Com- 
mand might have considered desirable. 
Moreover, while the safeguards 
achieved in the armistice are impor- 
tant, basically maximum assurance 
against the renewal of attack by the 
communists lies in their knowledge 
that such unprovoked attack would 
meet with prompt reaction by the 
United Nations forces. 

“The Unified Command, therefore, 
agreed to waive certain safeguards 
(for example, in regard to the con- 
struction and rehabilitation of military 
airfields in North Korea) but asked 
that governments with forces under 
the Command should make clear in a 
declaration to be issued after the signa- 
ture of an armistice that if there was 
an unprovoked renewal of the armed 
attack by the communists the sixteen 
governments would again be united 
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and prompt to resist. This arrangement 
was agreed upon in January 1952 by 
the sixteen Members of the United 
Nations whose armed forces were par- 
ticipating in the Korean action.” (For 
the text of the declaration, see box.) 


COLLECTIVE ACTION “The achievement 
in Korea is a collective achievement,” 
the report continues, “The people of 
Korea and the people of the world are 
indebted to the men of many coun- 
tries, namely, Australia, Belgium, Co- 
lombia, Canada, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Luxembourg, the Philippines, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Thai- 
land, Turkey, the Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, who fought side by side 
with the forces of the Republic of Ko- 
rea that aggression should not suc- 
ceed. They were given assistance by 
the hospital units of Denmark, India, 
Italy, Norway, and Sweden. Many 
other nations which made supporting 
contributions of other kinds also de- 
serve the appreciation of the United 
Nations.” 

Then, after reviewing the military 
action and the armistice negotiations, 
the report concludes: 

“The ‘fighting and bloodshed in Ko- 
rea have been halted. After having 
caused millions of casualties, untold 
civilian suffering and death, economic 
devastation and destruction of prop- 
erty, the communist aggressors have 
been driven back to and beyond the 
point from which they started their 
initial attack. The heavy price of their 
aggression is evident. 

“As a result of prompt and _ sus- 
tained collective action of the United 
Nations against aggression, an armi- 
stice has been effected on a basis that 
promises to maintain the integrity of 
the Republic of Korea against further 
aggression and that constitutes a major 
step toward the establishment of peace 
and security for that war-torn country. 
These achievements have been made 
possible by the heroic sacrifices of the 
troops of the United Nations and of 
the Republic of Korea. 

“The United States stands ready to 
Participate and co-operate fully in 
political discussions leading to an en- 
during solution of the Korean prob- 
lem on the basis of the objectives of 
the United Nations—the achievement 
by peaceful means of a unified, inde- 
pendent, and democratic Korea. If the 
communists abide by the armistice and 
negotiate in good faith, a true and 
lasting peace may yet come to the 
brave and long suffering people of Ko- 
rea.” 


DEVELOPMENTS IN KOREA Meanwhile, as 
preparations were advancing in New 
York for the General Assembly to re- 
convene on August 17 to resume con- 
sideration of the Korean question, de- 
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velopments in Korea resulting from 
the armistice were taking place on 
schedule. 

The Military Armistice Commission 
established to supervise implementa- 
tion of the agreement and to settle 
any violations met daily. At its fourth 
meeting on July 31, both sides an- 
nounced completion of the withdrawal 
of their forces from the demilitarized 
zone within the stipulated time—72 
hours after the agreement became ef- 
fective at 10 p. m. on July 27. 

The Committee for Repatriation of 
Prisoners of War held several meet- 
ings preparatory to the exchange of 
prisoners of war, which began on 
August 5, 

Joint Red Cross teams, to perform 
humanitarian services for the welfare 
of the prisoners and to visit prisoner- 
of-war camps, began organizing on 
July 30, when preparations were also 
discussed by staff officers of both 
sides for facilities to be provided the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion and the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission. Members of the 
Supervisory Commission met on Au- 
gust 2 and discussed problems relating 
to the Neutral Nations Inspection 
Teams for the ten ports of entry on 
the Korean peninsula. 

On August 4, a day before the 
prisoner exchange began, two joint 
Red Cross teams, each composed of 
60 members equally representing the 
national Red Cross societies from the 
two sides, left the demilitarized zone 
to visit the prisoner-of-war camps 
north and south of the zone. 


repairing the ravages of war. 


the frontiers of Korea. 


part of Asia. 





The joint secretariat of the Military 
Armistice Commission meanwhile was 
discussing vehicular movement and the 
building of an airdrome within the 
zone. And the Commission itself had 
agreed to permit 260 civilians living 
within the zone to leave and enter the 
zone but not to cross the demarcation 
line. 

On August 9, advance representa- 
tives of Indian troops which will guard 
the prisoners of war not directly re- 
patriated arrived at the Munsan base 
camp. 

After six days of the prisoner ex- 
change, a total of 16,653 Chinese and 
North Korean prisoners had been re- 
turned by the United Nations Com- 
mand, which had received a total of 
2,286 United Nations and Republic of 
Korea repatriates. The exchange was 
continuing. 


GENERAL CLARK’S COMMENT At a press 
conference during a visit to United 
Nations Headquarters in New York 
on August 7, General Mark W. Clark, 
Commander-in-Chief, United Nations 
Command, paid tribute to the men of 
the several nationalities who had 
fought under the United Nations flag. 
He also emphasized the necessity for 
them to stick together during the dif- 
ficult post-armistice period, for, he 
said, “it is absolutely essential while 
we are refraining from shooting each 
other and before peace is established 
—because peace has not been estab- 
lished in that part of the world—that 
(Continued on page 168) 


DECLARATION BY THE SIXTEEN PARTICIPATING MEMBER NATIONS 


We the United Nations Members whose military forces are partici- 
pating in the Korean action support the decision of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the United Nations Command to conclude an armistice agree- 
ment. We hereby affirm our determination fully and faithfully to carry 
out the terms of that armistice. We expect that the other parties to the 
agreement will likewise scrupulously observe its terms. 

The task ahead is not an easy one. We will support the efforts of 
the United Nations to bring about an equitable settlement in Korea based 
on the principles which have long been established by the United Nations, 
and which call for a united, independent, and democratic Korea. We will 
support the United Nations in its efforts to assist the people of Korea in 


We declare again our faith in the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations, our consciousness of our continuing responsibilities in 
Korea, and our determination in good faith to seek a settlement of the 
Korean problem. We affirm, in the interests of world peace, that if 
there is a renewal of the armed attack, challenging again the principles 
of the United Nations, we should again be united and prompt to resist. 
The consequences of such a breach of the armistice would be so grave 
that, in all probability, it would not be possible to confine hostilities within 


Finally, we are of the opinion that the armistice must not result 
in jeopardizing the restoration or the safeguarding of peace in any other 
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In Pursuit of Peace and Progress 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold Reports to the General Assembly 


Every year the Secretary-General presents a report on the work of the United 
Nations to the General Assembly. Here is the text of the introduction by Secre- 





tary-General Dag Hammarskjold to the eighth annual report prepared for the 
eighth regular session of the Assembly scheduled to open on September 15. 


I SUBMIT herewith the eighth an- 
nual report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to Member states on the work of 
the United Nations for the period July 
1, 1952, to June 30, 1953. 

During all but the last two and a 
half months of the period the respon- 
sibilities of the office of Secretary- 
General in the work of the Organiza- 
tion were exercised by my distin- 
guished predecessor, the first Secre- 
tary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie. 

In the chapters that follow, the 
governments of Member states will 
find a comprehensive review of their 
efforts, during the past year, to make 
progress, through the United Nations, 
towards constructive solutions of prob- 
lems of common concern to them all. 
This record, like those that have pre- 
ceded it, is a reminder that the pursuit 
of peace and progress cannot end in a 
few years in either victory or defeat. 
The pursuit of peace and progress, 
with its trials and its errors, its suc- 
cesses and its set-backs, can never be 
relaxed and never abandoned. 

An annual survey such as this in- 
evitably presents in some respects an 
artificially fragmented picture. The 
short-term aspects of the problems 
with which the governments are faced 
tend to dominate the long-range view. 
The inter-relationship of the many and 
diverse elements and trends in the 
world situation with which they are 
grappling tends to be obscured. 


CONTINUING PROCESS The work of the 
United Nations should always be 
viewed as a continuing process over a 
long period of time in which there is 
constant change and development. It 
is difficult to measure the significance 
of results in the perspective of any 
single year. Often the unspectacular 
or the unnoticed may prove to be a 
significant forward step on the long 
road towards peace in a world of or- 
ganized co-operation and of more 
equal partnership among the nations. 

The efforts of the governments to 
contro] and moderate those conflicts 
that constitute an immediate danger to 
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world peace—and above all the “East- 
West” conflict—must command first 
attention in day-to-day decisions. How: 
ever, side by side with those conflicts, 
or underlying them, two fundamental 
trends in human society are apparent 
which must determine the long-term 
direction of our efforts. One of the 
trends is directed towards wider social 
justice and equality for individuals. 
The other is directed towards equality 
and justice between nations, politically 
but also in the economic and social 
sense, 

The United Nations is a positive re- 
sponse by the world community to the 
fundamental needs of our time. Its 
record should be judged against this 
background. Its efforts are significant 
in so far as they show the growing 
maturity of the Organization as an in- 
strument by means of which the na- 
tions can solve conflicts threatening 
the natura] evolution of the world 
community. They are significant in so 
far as they represent successful steps 
by that community in the direction in- 
dicated by the underlying trends in 
social and international development. 
This perspective should help to put the 
Organization in its proper light as an 


expression of the will of the peoples 
to achieve co-operation in a guided 
development towards social and inter- 
national justice as a basis of social 
and international peace. It should also 
provide a safer guidance for our judg- 
ment of the significance of various as- 
pects of United Nations activities than 
the one offered by day-to-day events. 
The work of an instrument such as 
the one the Members are trying to de- 
velop in the United Nations must be 
based on certain fundamental princi- 
ples. There are reasons to draw at- 
tention to two of these at this point. 
What I have in mind are those prin- 
ciples which gave their most distinctive 
features to efforts of the world com- 
munity to create effective instruments 
for peace prior to the establishment of 
the United Nations. On the one hand, 
no organized international develop- 
ment can take place unless it is 
founded on a respect for international 
law and an acceptance of the obliga- 
tions which that law imposes. On the 
other hand, although on a somewhat 
different level, the place in such a de- 
velopment of a truly international civil 
service, free from all national pres- 
sures and influences, should be recog- 
nized, not only in words but in deeds. 
Neither of the two principles has yet 
been given the significance which it 
should have in the policy of the gov- 
ernments of Member states in relation 
to the United Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW We must recognize 
that the nations have been for the 
most part slow to submit their juridical 
disputes to the International Court of 
Justice and thus to build up a body 
of decisions respected by the interna- 
tional community. It is also disturb- 
ing that the movement to extend and 
codify international law on crimes 
against the peace and against human- 
ity, which was so strong at the end of 
the war and in the first days of the 
United Nations, has diminished in 
momentum. It is true that covenants 
and treaties on many matters are be- 
ing drafted and submitted for ratifica- 
tion. But ratifications are slow. The 
growth of international law and juris- 
diction is essential, not only as a way 
to safeguard the nations whose interest 
may be directly involved, but also as a 
means to give a solid basis to our ef- 
forts to achieve and maintain world 
peace. In international law expression 
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has been given to ideals which are the 
result of a long and often painful de- 
velopment of human society. In the 
conflicts among the international and 
national forces to which I have re- 
ferred, these ideals are sometimes ques- 
tioned or imperilled. In this way the 
conflicts acquire an ideological signifi- 
cance sometimes going beyond their 
importance in other respects. The de- 
fence of international law is a con- 
tribution to the effort to guide the 
general development in such a way 
that the basic ideals of freedom and 
justice, which inspire and support our 
life, are not lost or obscured. Upheld 
in international life, their victory in 
national life also will be brought 
closer. 


THE SECRETARIATS As for the secre- 
tariats—I refer here to the staffs not 
only of the United Nations itself but 
of the specialized agencies as well— 
the concept of a truly international 
civil service and of the independent 
authority in this respect of the Secre- 
tary-General and the Directors-Gen- 
eral is not yet fully understood and 
accepted. There are, here, mutual ob- 
ligations, On the one hand, members 
of the secretaridts must accept the in- 
ternational discipline that requires 
them to abstain from any political ac- 
tivity outside the scope of their duties 
and from any other activity which 
might throw doubt on their status as 
trusted and dedicated servants of the 
United Nations as a whole. On the 
other hand, on this basis the interna- 
tional civil service should be left free 
from national pressure of any sort. 
Only if this is so will the secretariats 
be able to render the service necessary 
to world organization. The United Na- 
tions itself cannot be fully effective in 
its appointed functions except under 
these conditions. 


| hope that the governments will 
find occasion, in the months and years 
ahead, to give greater attention to the 
importance for world peace of extend- 
ing the scope of international law, of 
building up respect for its disciplines, 
and of resorting more willingly to the 
International Court. I hope also that 
they will reaffirm in their policies the 
respect they have pledged in the Char- 
ter for the independent position of 
the Secretariat of the United Nations 
and the recognition there given to the 
essential role of an international civil 
service in an irrevocably interdepen- 
dent world. As Secretary-General, I 
shall uphold the policies concerning 
conduct of members of the Secretariat 
which are a condition for this inde- 
pendence. 

With these principles as a_back- 
ground, previous efforts for world 
peace were directed towards objectives 
which have received even fuller recog- 
nition in the present effort expressed 
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in the United Nations. It is recognized 
that an international instrument for 
peace and justice must seek to work 
out a system of mediation, conciliation 
and collective security. There is the 
further general recognition of the vital 
importance for sound development of 
the world community of orderly prog- 
ress of the nations towards a state of 
full economic development, self-gov- 
ernment and independence. And, final- 
ly, international co-operation is recog- 
nized as an essential instrument for a 
guided development towards greater 
social justice within the nations. 


DECISIVE FACTORS [| have already indi- 
cated my belief that our time is one 
of two historic movements of change 
and progress—one involving equal 
rights for nations, the other equal 
rights for individuals. There is a ten- 
dency to regard social justice and 
equality of political and economic 
rights among nations—or what may be 
called international equality—as being 
on the whole technical and_ special 
problems subordinated to the more 
urgent one of collective security. This 
attitude is understandable and correct, 
but only in a short-term perspective. 
International equality and justice are 
prerequisites of the domestic social 
development of all the peoples of the 
world and, together, they are the de- 
cisive factors if we are to build a 
world of peace and freedom. No sys- 
tem of collective security can be built 
with sufficient strength unless the un- 
derlying pressures are reduced—and 
those pressures can be mastered only 
to the extent that we succeed in meet- 
ing the demands for international jus- 
tice or internal social justice. 

An analogy with the life of a na- 
tion may serve as_ illustration. No 
police force can be of sufficient 
strength to maintain internal security, 
at least without excessive costs, both 
financial and social, unless the govern- 
ment meets its basic responsibility to 
guide the economic and social develop- 
ment of the nation. Similarly, the ef- 
forts of the United Nations to assist 
under-developed countries and its ef- 
forts to promote the observance of 
human rights should be recognized as 
contributions to world peace which are 
just as basic as its efforts in the field 
of collective sequrity. 

The significance of the economic and 
social approaches to the problems of 
world peace and freedom in the very 
dynamic period in which we are living 
does not in any way reduce the signifi- 
cance of the United Nations as an in- 
strument for direct reconciliation and 
for preventing aggression. In both re- 
spects the potentialities of the United 
Nations have so far been only partly 
explored. 





CONSTRUCTIVE WILL As an instrument 
tor conciliation the United Nations 


provides a forum which should serve 
the Members less for the voicing of 
complaints and more for the presenta- 
tion of proposals furthering the com- 
mon end. The Organization can grow 
in influence only in so far as the peo- 
ples of the world feel that what is 
brought out in its conference rooms 
represents an expression of the con- 
structive will of the Member nations to 
put the common international interest 
before national demands, and in so 
far as they are given reasons for con- 
fidence that the machinery of inter- 
national co-operation represented by 
the United Nations is an adequate 
means of reaching sound compromises, 
based on the Charter, between the in- 
terests involved. The United Nations 
as an instrument for preventing ag- 
gression will gain strength in propor- 
tion to its achievements as an instru- 
ment for reconciliation. Its authority 
in these respects will depend also on 
the solution of those underlying eco- 
nomic and social problems that are 
behind the pressures leading to inter- 
national conflicts. 

The principle of universality — is 
linked with all these efforts and is in- 
herent in the very concept of the Or- 
ganization, The United Nations exists 
because a shrinking world, in which 
no nation or group of nations can 
live any more unto itself alone, has 
made world organization necessary for 
the purposes expressed in the Charter. 
Enlightened national policies, con- 
structive bilateral and regional ar- 
rangements—political and economic— 
all have an essential place in contribu- 
ting towards greater security trom war 
and in promoting economic and social 
progress, provided they are pursued 
as parts of a greater whole in which 
the interdependence of all regions of 
the world is recognized. But, as the 
United Nations Charter recognizes, 
the governments can no longer succeed 
in promoting and protecting the peace, 
security and well-being of their peoples 
by national and regional efforts alone. 
I hope that the United Nations will be 
able to move more rapidly towards 
true universality of Membership. Cer- 
tainly, if the Organization is to reach 
its Maximum usefulness and fulfil its 
purposes, every nation in the world 
which meets the obligations set forth 
in Article 4 of the Charter should be 
properly represented in it. 


KOREA AND THE UNITED NATIONS At the 
time of writing, there is new hope 
for the early conclusion of an armis- 
tice in Korea, after many previous 
disappointments. Such an event would 
be of great significance for world 
peace. It would, first of all, be a vic- 
tory for the principle of collective se- 
curity. It would confirm the failure of 
the attempt to unify Korea by armed 
aggression in violation of the Charter 
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and restore to the Republic of Korea 
the territory over which it exercised 
contro] before the fighting began. It 
would make possible the resumption of 
efforts to achieve by the peaceful 
means that are alone permitted by the 
Charter the United Nations objective 
of a united, free and democratic 
Korea. It would improve the prospects 
for fruitful negotiation on other is- 
sues. 


The Members of the United Nations 
have also recognized that the interna- 
tional community has a responsibility 
to aid Korea, as a victim of armed 
aggression, in the restoration and re- 
construction of its ravaged land. It 
seems to me of high importance that 
this responsibility should be carried 
out honorably, vigorously and gener- 
ously by the United Nations and with 
the widest possible participation of its 
Members. The Korean people, who 
have suffered so grievously, deserve 
and should receive this help from the 
United Nations. But it is also im- 
portant for the Organization to demon- 
strate, for the future, that it will not 
only uphold security with collective 
force when necessary, but will join in 
brotherly aid to bind up the wounds 
of battle, and to restore to the victims 
of war hope and opportunity for a 
decent life. 

I am confident that the governments 
of Members will explore in other areas 
where tensions exist all possibilities for 
a further relaxation of those tensions 
and for progress towards settlement. 
I hope that the peoples will understand 
that these processes are usually slow 
and that it may be necessary to bear 
with fortitude and patience a succes- 
sion of painful disappointments, ex- 
tending sometimes over a period of 
years, before accepiable compromises 
are reached on strongly contested 
questions involving basic national poli- 
cies and interests. 

The present divisions of our world 
often appear unbridgeable and the ob- 
stacles to ultimate agreement unsur- 
mountable. But the landscape of in- 
ternational affairs is not immutable. 
It is constantly shifting and moving, 
subject to all the influences at work 
in our world, in which new oppor- 
tunities develop and the hope for ulti- 
mate solutions can never be aban- 
doned. 

The United Nations system places 
at the disposal of the Member nations 
a wider diversity of influences and 
institutions favorable to peaceful set- 
tlement than has existed in the past. 
Its open debates give public opinion 
the opportunity to test the merits of 
the respective national positions on the 
issues before the Organization. In 
spite of what superficially and’ in a 
short perspective may often seem to be 
indications to the contrary, the debates 
generally tend in the long run to re- 
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duce the differences between these 
positions. 

The United Nations provides not 
only for ascertaining the consensus of 
world opinion on such issues, but also 
a more formal machinery for negotia- 
tion, mediation and conciliation de- 
veloped on a basis of sovereign equal- 
ity. As I have already indicated, I 
believe that we have only begun to 
explore the full potentialities of the 
United Nations in these respects, es- 
pecially the most fruitful combinations 
of public discussion on the one hand 
and private negotiation and mediation 
on the other. But the opportunities 
are here, to be tested and used. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Of the multi- 
tude of United Nations programs 
in the economic and social field in 
which the governments of Members 
have joined their efforts for their com- 
mon benefit, none is more significant 
or less costly in the building of a bet- 
ter world community than the sharing 
of skills now universally known as 
technical assistance. 

After many preliminary difficulties 
of organization and administration, 
the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies is now in 
full operation. The broad international 
character of the program is eliciting 
a very positive response from govern- 
ments in all parts of the world and 
especially in the under-developed 
areas. 

The United Nations approach to 
technical assistance enhances the mu- 
tual aid aspects of the program. Not 
only do all participating Member 
countries share in the responsibilities 
of over-all direction and_ control, 
whether they give or receive aid, but 
the less developed countries receiving 
assistance also give aid in those special 
skills that are found to be of value 
to other under-developed nations. 
Thus, the United Nations program 
of technical assistance is assuming 
more and more the aspect of a truly 
co-operative enterprise of mutual aid 
in the sharing of skills in which na- 
tions from all parts of the world and 
in every stage of economic and social 
development have something to con- 
tribute as well as to receive. 

It would be a most unfortunate and 
unnecessary set-back to infernational 
co-operation if the growth of this con- 
structive program should now be ar- 
rested by a lack of sufficient funds. 
While I fully appreciate the heavy 
financial burdens of Members, I feel 
confident they will wish to review the 
goals which should be established. In 
the light of the high priority which 
the governments have themselves 
placed on technica] assistance in the 
whole field of economic and social 
co-operation and of a realistic ap- 


praisal of the present growth and fu- 
ture prospects of so constructive, prac- 
tical and promising a program, the 
sights should be set higher and we 
should seek to reach as soon as possi- 
ble a level of contributions that will 
more nearly meet the demonstrated 
needs. 

The related problem of increasing 
the flow of public and private capital 
for financing economic development 
will once again—and rightly so—oc- 
cupy an important place on the agenda 
of the next session of the General As- 
sembly. Governments have long recog- 
nized the central place of this problem 
in their common efforts for peace and 
progress through the United Nations. 
The search for peaceful settlements, 
for collective security and for ultimate 
disarmament, as I have already pointed 
out, has to be based upon an orderly 
and steady advance towards higher 
living standards for all peoples. These 
standards, in turn, will be unattainable 
unless world productivity and world 
trade expand at a pace that more than 
matches the increase in population. 


INSUFFICIENT EFFORTS Science and tech- 
nology have given mankind new power 
to destroy itself. But together with this, 
we know that the opportunity for eco- 
nomic and social progress for all men 
now lies within our power to an extent 
that previous generations have not 
known, 

Yet, at the present rate of economic 
development, the gap between living 
standards in the most industrially de- 
veloped countries, where a minority 
of the peoples of the world live, and 
the less developed areas, where a ma- 
jority of the human race still struggles 
with poverty, continues to grow wider 
instead of narrower. Indeed, in many 
under-developed areas the rate of eco- 
nomic progress barely keeps pace with 
or, in some instances, even falls short 
of the population growth. 

Clearly, the efforts that have so far 
been made by the governments, both 
inside and outside the United Nations, 
to increase the flow of private and 
public capital for economic develop- 
ment are not sufficient. 

Proposals for the establishment of 
a special United Nations fund for eco- 
nomic development to make long-term 
low interest loans and _ grants-in-aid 
and of an international financial cor- 
poration to mobilize both private and 
governmental capital resources for self- 
liquidating projects are now before the 
United Nations. But the problem is 
not primarily one of machinery, of the 
establishment of new international in- 
stitutions, important and necessary as 
these may be. It is primarily a ques- 
tion of national policies and the cli- 
mate of opinion as these are expressed 
both by governments and_ business 
communities in both capital-exporting 
and importing countries, 
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Many political, economic and so- 
cial factors bear upon the problem. 
The present allocation of so large a 
proportion of resources to the produc- 
tion of armaments in the capital-ex- 
porting countries is only the most ap- 
parent of these factors. But the com- 
plexity and difficulties of the problem 
do not diminish the fundamental na- 
tional interest of all countries in find- 
ing effective remedies. The firmest 
foundation for a peaceful and stable 
world order is one of steadily expand- 
ing world production, trade and con- 
sumption where inequalities of wealth 
and living standards among different 
parts of the world are diminishing 
while the general level is rising. 

The United Nations system at once 
offers safeguards and imposes obliga- 
tions that can be used greatly to in- 
crease the flow of public and private 
capital for economic development. 
From the point of view of the under- 
developed countries the provision of 
capital through United Nations agen- 
cies is in itself a guarantee of its non- 
political character. From the point of 
view of the capital-exporting countries, 
the use of United Nations agencies as 
the vehicle for both private and public 
loans offers for the investor a safe- 
guard that is backed by the moral 
weight of the whole community of 
nations. 

The absorptive capacity of the un- 
der-developed countries for wise and 
productive investment in economic 
development projects is already great 
and could be considerably increased 
by a combination of national and in- 
ternational measures. Annual invest- 
ments many times greater than those 
at present being made would be eco- 
nomically sound and are essential if 
the necessary progress is to be 
achieved. We are far from this ob- 
jective now. Yet the stakes are high— 
high in terms of the future well-being 
of every nation and of all peoples. 


SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT Last year, the 
United Nations issued its first report 
on the world social situation; the re- 
port demonstrated above all the need 
for more effective international co- 
operation towards social progress and 
the need for integrating efforts in 
this direction more closely with those 
for economic development. This year, 
concerted programs for practical in- 
ternational action in the social field 
have been planned which should com- 
mand the widest possible support and 
participation of the governments of 
Member states. The problem of 
mobilizing available resources and 
further improving co-ordination in 
this whole area of activity of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies is one in which the govern- 
ments and the administrative heads 
of the agencies are all concerned. 
Policy in the planning and execution 
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THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL of the World Health Organization, Dr. M. G. Candau, of Brazil (centre), 
as he took the oath of office in Geneva, with Dr. Brock Chisholm, of Canada, retiring Director- 
General (left), and Dr. Murched Khater, of Syria, President of the sixth World Health Assembly. 





of the programs rests, of course, in 
the hands of the governments. In so 
far as administrative responsibilities 
are concerned, I look forward to work- 
ing in the closest collaboration with 
the Directors-General of the special- 
ized agencies towards the most effi- 
cient possible use of the resources 
placed at the disposal of the United 
Nations family of institutions. 

Whereas the programs for interna- 
tional action in the social field are 
aimed on a practical level primarily at 
the basic, long-range objectives to 
which I have referred, it is evident 
that the Members of the United Na- 
tions must continue at the same time 
to deal with certain immediate prob- 
lems. These include the relief and re- 
integration of the Palestine refugees 
and appropriate international assist- 
ance to all those other refugees: who 
are under the protection of the United 
Nations High Commissioner; assist- 
ance through UNICEF, as in past years, 
to needy and orphaned children in 
war-torn and under-developed areas; 
and the problem of the repatriation of 
the prisoners remaining from the Sec- 
ond World War as well as that of pris- 
oners of war in Korea. 

In connection with the work of the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees and of UNICEF, it will 


be opportune to recall that the General 
Assembly will, at its coming session, 
be reviewing the activities of these 
bodies with a view to determining 
their future. There can be no doubt 
that both bodies have come to fill a 
practical, useful and needed place in 
the field of international action for 
social progress, and I am confident 
that Members will consider sympa- 
thetically the question of continuing 
them so that they may pursue their 
work for the victims of war and 


social conflict. 


The development of social justice is 
closely connected with the problem of 
human rights. Such international legal 
instruments as the proposed cove- 
nants on human rights are parts of 
a concerted effort that is in fact pro- 
ceeding on a much wider basis. 
Fundamentally, the rate of progress 
will be determined by the degree to 
which the developing social conscience 
of the peoples of the world is able 
to find expression not only in national 
legislation and international treaties, 
but in the climate of opinion in the 
various regions of the world. The Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
should set a standard for achievement 
that will guide opinion in this field, 
which is so essential to the ultimate 
success of the United Nations. 


a 
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The Task: Ensuring Human Welfare 


Atmosphere of Goodwill Marked Economic and Social Council Session 


reviewing for the readers of the 
United Nations BULLETIN the work 
accomplished by the Economic and So- 
cial Council dur- 
ing the first part 
of its 16th Ses- 
sion, I would like 
to choose as my 
point of departure 


a general obser- 
vation which is 
somewhat  differ- 


ent from the usual 
comment in a re- 
potr of this kind: 
First of all I 
would call atten- 
tion to the climate of mutual under- 
standing which characterized the de- 
bates of this Session from the first day 
to the closing one. For the first time 
this year we have counted numerous 
unanimous votes or, when the decision 
Was not unanimous, it was tempered 
by abstentions. This clearly indicates 
the desire for conciliation which 
moves the delegations and is the sym- 
bol of the new atmosphere of our de- 
bates. 

In my closing speech in Geneva, on 





August 5, I expressed to the Council., 


in my position as President, my pleas- 
ure that the Sixteenth Session of the 
Economic and Social Council had 
taken place under the sign of collective 
action. 

Nevertheless, to establish a balance 
sheet which is truly accurate, I have 
to avoid giving way not only to too 
much pessimism but even more so to 
too great a show of optimism. Human 
nature being what it is, 1 would nat- 
urally be inclined to think that the 
results of the work of this Session were 
better than the ones registered during 
the previous Sessions. 


CO-OPERATIVE ATMOSPHERE With a quite 
heavy agenda of more than 40 items, 
the Council was wise to streamline it 
somewhat in order to be able to make 
a more careful study of certain selected 
questions rather than to consider all of 
them superficially. 1 also think that the 
Council did well to avoid too con- 
troversial subjects which might well 
have threatened the atmosphere of co- 
operation—I am inclined to say al- 
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most of friendliness—which constantly 
prevailed all through the Sixteenth 
Session. 

The United Nations forum, whether 
at the Assembly or in the Economic 
and Social Council, does not serve the 
cause of peace if the speeches made 
from it consist only of accusations 
made by one government against an- 
other. The result, more often than not, 
can only be to provoke violent reac- 
tion. Such debates often end in a con- 
tinuous series of resolutions adopted 
by the same majority against the same 
minority, which are thus in danger of 
remaining inoperative. 

The fact that We did not consider 
certain problems does not mean that 
we have ignored their existence or 
even the urgency of finding a solution 
for them. We only concluded that the 
solution of these problems would be 
easier to find once the circumstances 
become more propitious. 

During this Session as well as during 

the preceding Sessions, our Council 
came to grip with two series of prob- 
lems: economic questions and social 
questions. The work on these problems 
was done by two equally homogeneous 
teams. This division is, of course, 
arbitrary and disappears before the 
unity of the goal: to make the world 
a better and freer place to live in and 
in which mankind can enjoy a fuller 
life. 
TWO POINTS OF VIEW If a division is 
necessary between these questions, it 
is only from the point of view from 
which this ideal is looked upon. 

Some of us stress economic progress 
as the prerequisite for social progress. 
The exponents of this thesis ask, in 
effect: What good will it do to the 
men and women to be protected by a 
judicial Charter if the economic con- 
ditions which are theirs keep them in 
a state of virtual slavery and serfdom? 
Others insist on human justice and 
charity. The exponents of this second 
thesis ask, in effect: What good will it 
do to build a richer world if one does 
not spread the abundance and well- 
being for the benefit of everyone in- 
cluding the humblest human being in 
the most remote corner of the world? 
If economic well-being is the basis of 


the social progress, then social progress 
should be the basis of the economic 
action. If I try to bing out the philos- 
ophy which animated the work of the 
exponents of both these viewpoints, it 
seem to me that I can say that the 
work in the economic field took place 
under a common denominator of “Ex- 
pansion.” 


AN EXPANDING ECONOMY Whether deal- 
ing with full employment or economic 
development or restrictive commercial 
practices, we always tried to base our 
thinking on the belief that conditions 
must be established to place the world 
economy on a constant and regular ex- 
panding basis. 

In certain circles there exists the 
apprehension that the peace which we 
hope for opens the door to a de- 
pression. 

During the discussion on Item 2 on 
the agenda concerning full employ- 
ment, we heard the representative of 
one of the most powerful economic 
powers in the world give the assur- 
ance that his Government intends to 
practice at all times a policy of eco- 
nomic expansion with which the whole 
world will be associated. We accept 
this good omen, The Council deemed 
it necessary to consult governments 
on their views in this regard, in- 
dicating already at this date its firm 
intention to undertake whatever action 
is necessary to fight against a crisis it 
indications to this effect should ap- 
pear. Furthermore, one can note the 
wisdom of the Council in particu- 
larly stressing its intentions to con- 
tinue this action of expansion in the 
framework indicated by the internal 
and external equilibrium of national 
economies. I am convinced that the 
Council thus went to the heart of the 
matter, pointing out one of the most 
delicate problems of political econ- 
omy: to reconcile expansion with 
equilibrium and equilibrium with ex- 
pansion. The consultations which the 
Council requested of the governments 
and which it might ask from a com- 
mittee of experts will be one of the 
most delicate ever decided by the 
Council; it might well be that it will be 
one of the most useful ones. 
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Aid to under-developed countries 
represents, in my view, the most im- 
portant problem which we have to 
face. It is a social question as well as 
an economic one because it is a pro- 
foundly human one. During this Ses- 
sion we have once more heard the rep- 
resentatives of under-developed coun- 
tries describe the unfortunate condi- 
tions of their countries and their 
peoples. One illustration more than 
many others particularly struck the at- 
tention of the Council; it is a picture 
illustrating this human misery: 

The report of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization tells us in effect 
that the percentage of the total pop- 
ulation of the globe which is definitely 
undernourished has risen from 38.6 
per cent before the war to 59.5 per 
cent today. 

In other words, before the war the 
majority of mankind were able to 
satisfy their hunger whereas now it is 
only a minority which enjoys this 
privilege. Our concern with this prob- 
lem is all the more important because 
the population of the globe is increas- 
ing by 80,000 people every day, that 
is, 30,000,000 per year. 

Thus in this age of technical prog- 
ress every day that passes widens the 
gap between the ever-diminishing num- 
ber of those who are growing more 
and more prosperous and the ever- 
rising number of those whose misery 
is increasing. If prosperity is to be the 
exclusive heritage of those now enjoy- 
ing it, and if the rest of the world is 
to accept poverty and sickness as its 
predestined inheritance, then speeches 
in praise of international understand- 
ing are mere empty words, the Char- 
ter becomes senseless and the United 
Nations organization itself becomes 
void of its objective. 

The Council is conscious of the 
gravity of this situation, and that is 
the reason why it has devoted day 
after day to endeavors to remedy 
it. 

Almost al] the points on our agenda, 
almost all the resolutions which we 
have voted, are more or less closely 
linked to the question of assistance to 
under-developed countries. 


THE SPECIAL FUND The truth is that the 
task of a Council such as ours, and 
of the specialized agencies radiating 
around it, is essentially to fight against 
ignorance, poverty misery, and _ sick- 
ness wherever they are rampant. It is 
this immense and universal need to 
help the disinherited and less fortunate 
Ones of the earth which governs our 
activities and provides us with our 
ultimate goal. 

In reviewing the results of the 
Council’s work one could not fail to 
be impressed by the kind of centripetal 
movement towards raising the stand- 
ard of living of under-privileged peo- 
ples. 
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During the discussion on item 3— 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries—the attention of the 
Council was drawn first of all to the 
creation of a Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development, al- 
ready almost better known in these 
days so curiously enamoured of ab- 
breviations, by the name of SUNFED. 


The Council had before it the report 
by nine experts appointed by the 
United Nations, which was a really 
remarkable document, especially when 
one remembered the discussions which 
raged around the very idea of creating 
such a fund at the fourteenth session. 


At that time, all the representatives 
of industralized powers responded un- 
favorably to the very idea of the crea- 
tion of the Special Fund, and the reso- 
lution of the Council (416 A XIV) of 
June 23, 1952, was regarded by many, 
if not by all, as a way of referring it to 
a committee, in a manner tantamount 
to burial of the idea. 

In spite of this unfavorable at- 
mosphere the experts went boldly to 
work, as though the money was forth- 
coming—as though the $250,000,000 
essential for the formation of the 
fund were already in hand. They might 
have issued a declaration of insolvency 
but they did not do so and that was 
to their credit. 


REBIRTH OF AN IDEA There is not a 
shadow of a doubt that it was the 
energy and imagination of these ex- 
perts as much as their spirit of under- 
standing that enabled them to draft 
this unanimous report which made it 
possible for the idea of the Special 
Fund to come into being or rather, to 
be reborn, since, in my opinion, the 
resolution of June 23, 1952 resembled 
a funeral oration rather than a bap- 
tismal adddess. 

At the start of the discussion, we 
Were faced with a draft resolution 
presented by the niost economically 
developed power which proposed that 
when real progress has been made in 
internationally supervised world-wide 
disarmament, a portion of the savings 
achieved through such disarmament 
should be devoted to an international 
fund for develooment and reconstruc- 
tion. At the end of our debates we 
could thus pass a resolution in which 
we proclaim our willingness to “ask 
our peoples, when sufficient progress 
has been made in internationally super- 
vised world-wide disarmament, to de- 
vote a portion of the savings achieved 
through such disarmament to an in- 
ternational fund, within the framework 
of the United Nations, to assist de- 
velopment and reconstruction in un- 
derdeveloped countries.” 


KEY RESOLUTION This, in my view, is 
the Council’s key resolution; and I am 
confident that we can regard that day 
— August 4 and hence the six- 





teenth session of the Council—as a 
milestone. 

Admittedly, President Eisenhower 
had already stated on April 16, 1953 
that the United States Government “is 
ready to ask its people to join with all 
nations in devoting a substantial per- 
centage of any savings achieved by 
real disarmament to a fund for world 
aid and reconstruction”; but he did 
not, on that occasion, define the nature 
of the fund. 

Today, it has been made clear that 
the fund would come within the 
framework of the United Nations, thus 
conferring upon it the truly interna- 
tional character which the nations wish 
it to have. 

Furthermore, this commitment has 
been entered into not by one indus- 
trialized power alone but by all the 
powers represented at this Council. 
When we consider the difference be- 
tween the discussions at the fourteenth 
session and the present resolution, we 
cannot fail to be impressed by the dis- 
tance we have travelled. 

The Fund has today been inscribed 
in history, and it is only right and 
proper that the name of Ambassador 
Santa Cruz, the protagonist of the 
idea, should have been evoked in our 
midst. 

The Special Fund will “not come 
into being until real progress has been 
made in internationally supervised 
world-wide disarmament, this implying 
the fulfilment of two conditions—a 
sufficient easing of the tension in the 
international situation to enable the 
industrialized countries to slow down 
their rearmament effort; and an agree- 
ment on the principles governing inter- 
national supervision. 





OTHER MEASURES It was for this reason 
that I wondered whether it would not 
have been wise and realistic on our 
part — since there is no question of 
the industrialized powers being able 
to contribute substantial sums to the 
Special Fund overnight —to consider 
whether other measures, perhaps more 
modest but more within their reach at 
present, could not have been taken 
to assist mankind in its difficulties. 

I was somewhat surprised to hear 
certain representatives recommend one 
method or another of financing almost 
exclusively, leaving aside all others. | 
was also taken aback at finding that 
some members who had put forward 
certain very concrete and very specific 
proposals which might improve rather 
than revolutionize the situation had not 
had their suggestions taken up by the 
Council. 

That, I submit, was a mistake. 

I doubt, in fact, whether the solu- 
tion of the problem of the under- 
developed countries is to be found 
solely in the development of normal 
trade relations with all countries, im- 
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plying the elimination of all exisitng 
obstacles. 

Neither do I think that the key to 
the problem is to be found in interna- 
tional financing purely and simply, 
any more than I was convinced on 
reading the following passage which I 
came across in a certain booklet, that: 

“Only private investments which 
give free play to ingenuity, initiative 
and daring possess the necessary 
virtues of dynamism and realism. 

Public funds could not possibly 

meet these requirements, nor is it 

likely that they would suffice for the 
end in view.” 


RELEVANT DICTUM “The human and the 
extremé are two imcompatibles,” said 
Dumont White; and I feel that his 
dictum is relevant to the problem with 
which we are concerned, as well as to 
many others. 

In solving it, no measures should 
be ruled out; on the contrary, every 
avenue should be explored. 

The first measure, for an under-de- 
veloped country with no_ industries, 
with an agricultural economy insuffi- 
cient to feed its large population and 
with its political and economic destiny 
basically or mainly dependent on the 
price of the raw materials which it 
manages to extract from its soil, must 
obviously be the investing of capital 
designed to develop its agriculture and 
ensure its industrialization. 

Without wishing to go into discus- 
sion of an issue which, for a time, 
divided two delegations—as to which 
of the two oxen harnessed to the same 
plough of economic development, one 
of them representing an easing of in- 
ternational tension and the other the 
development of trade relations, ought 
to take precedence—it appears to me 
certain that it is then and then only 
that the development of normal trade 
relations can possibly be of assistance. 

I am not at all sure that interna- 
tional capital should be adorned with 
all the virtues attributed to it here, 
nor am I sure that this method of 
financing has no drawbacks. 

Private capital has been reproached 
with being unstable. Might not a 
similar reproach be made against in- 
ternational capital? 

The day that the Special Fund de- 
rives its resources from the voluntary 
contributions of the nations that set it 
up, it will be essentially dependent on 
the evolution of the international situa- 
tion, the goodwill of those nations, 
their political, financial and interna- 
tional economic difficulties which 
might cause them to cease making pay- 
ments or to spread them over a longer 
period. 

The very anxiety which we feel at 
this moment regarding the future of 
technical assistance, if it is not pro- 
vided this year with the same resources 
as in previous years, shows clearly 
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that, while the Special Fund may be 
an important — probably the most im- 
portant — means for setting the under- 
developed countries on their feet, these 
countries would be making a mistake 
in underrating the other methods of 
financing that are available to a mod- 
ern economy for the achievement of 
that objective. 

Private capital has been both lauded 
and indicated here. 

In my view neither the praise nor 
blame is deserved. 


PRIVATE CAPITAL We all agree that the 
services which private capital has ren- 
dered in the past have too often been 
counter-balanced by the attempts it has 
made to secure too great financial, eco- 
nomic and even political influence in 
the countries where it was invested. 

Rather than put private capital, as 
it were, in the dock—which can only 
make it still more uneasy at a time 
when every effort should rather be 
made to reassure it—do you not really 
think we would have done better to 
try to draw up what has been called 
the “statute of international private 
finance?” 

All that private capital asks is to 
play the part incumbent on it, pro- 
vided it can be given the necessary as- 
surances as to security and transfer- 
ability. a: 

These I feel are very reasonable re- 
quirements to which we could all sub- 
scribe. If we had solemnly announced 
our acceptance of those principles, we 
should perhaps have helped to restore 
that atmosphre of confidence which for 
the time being has ceased to exist, as 
much because of the spoliatory treat- 
ment it has been given as of any ex- 
cesses it may have committed. 


FINANCE CORPORATION From _ this 
standpoint I much regret the negative 
report which the Bank has felt obliged 
to draw up regarding the international 
finance corporation, 

It was never intended to set up the 
finance corporation as the only agency 
for financing foreign investments. It 
was only meant to contribute to that 
end by allowing private capital to be 
invested under the auspices of the 
Bank, and thus protecting it from any 
apprehension of being despoiled. 

The financial circles questioned were 
divided into two almost equal groups. 
The most important trend of opinion 
favored the setting up of such a cor- 
poration, with the idea that it would 
be an excellent way of giving renewed 
confidence to private capital. The 
others took a different view, but 
pointed out that in the event of a set- 
back the only risk would be that the 
capital subscribed and released would 
remain unutilized. 

Should not such a splendid venture 
be undertaken, seeing that it involves 
little or no risk? 


SUGGESTION FOR BANK It would be an 
excellent idea also if the Bank itself 
had a larger part of its own capital at 
its disposal. That would be of advan- 
tage both to the under-developed coun- 
tries, which receive loans from the 
Bank as well as to the industrialized 
countries. In both the latter cases they 
are not being asked for acts of gen- 
erosity or for subsidies granted with 
no hope of their reutrn, but for the 
release of capital which, by its very 
nature, would remain their property, 
with the compensating advantage of 
obtaining orders that would stimulate 
or increase their economic activity. 

The building up of the under-de- 
veloped countries unquestionably con- 
stitutes the most effective remedy for 
the ills from which humanity is suffer- 
ing. 

On the economic side, assistance to 
the under-developed countries, to- 
gether with the development of trade 
relations, wil] ensure full employment, 
the re-establishment of triangular 
trade, monetary convertibility and the 
elimination of the dollar deficit. 

On the social side, by attaining this 
goal, we shall have carried out the 
mission assigned to us under the 
United Nations Charter, we shall have 
eradicated want, poverty, ignorance 
and disease in the world. 





Sniss Workers Study 


in Sweden, Denmark 


Twenty-five Swiss workers, from 
different occupations and parts of 
Switzerland, arrived August 7 on an 
intensive two-week study tour of work- 
ing and living conditions in Denmark 
and Sweden. 

One of 48 groups of European 
workers who this year received travel 
awards from the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization for educational study tours 
within the European area, they will 
spend the first week in Denmark, visit- 
ing social institutions in Copenhagen, 
the People’s High School in Rosklide, 
the International People’s College and 
Elsinore and Aarhus, 

Crossing to Malmo, they will visit 
low-costing estates in the region, the 
Cathedral and University at Lund, and 
will meet Swedish workers staying at 
the Oerenas Castle holiday home. In 
Sweden, the Swiss workers will see 
modern schools and housing, the new 
trade union school in Runo, a por- 
celain factory, iron works, and copper 
mines in Stockholm. They will visit a 
mining museum and the Skansen open- 
air museum. The program includes in- 
formal meetings and friendly discus- 
sions with Swedish workers at each 
stop. 
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Call for Economic Development Funds 


Studies on Two Proposed Financing Institutions to be Continued 


T= crucial problem of financing the economic development of under- 
developed countries has once again been examined by the Economic and 
Social Council which recessed its sixteenth session at Geneva on August 5. 
One outcome of its recent debates is a resolution calling on United Nations 
Members to stand by to channel some of the savings from world-wide disarma- 
ment, when this has made sufficient progress, into a United Nations fund for 
aiding development and reconstruction in under-developed countries. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has also been asked to consider what further preparatory steps 
might be taken for setting up such a fund, when circumstances permit. 


Meanwhile, the International Bank 
will continue its studies on the estab- 
lishment of an international finance 
corporation to help finance productive 
private enterprise in under-developed 
countries through equity investments 
and loans without government guar- 
antee. 

Background material for the delib- 
erations in the Council and its Eco- 
nomic Committee included: (a) a re- 
port by an expert committee outlining 
plans for a Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development to 
aid under-developed countries with 


grants and long-term low-interest loans, 
this fund to come into being only when 
at least 30 countries have pledged the 
equivalent of not less than $250,000,- 
000 for its initial period of operation 
(see BULLETIN, vol. XIV, no. 9); and 
(b) an interim report by the Bank 
which indicated that the time was not 
yet ripe for setting up the finance cor- 
poration (see BULLETIN, vol. XIV, no. 
12). 

Discussion, which centred mainly 
on the present feasibility of setting up 
these two bodies, was opened on July 
17, by Leo Mates, of Yugoslavia. 


VIEWS ON UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT FUND 


ONTENDING that private invest- 
ment was an outmoded and in- 
adequate form of international financ- 
ing that could not be resurected, Mr. 
Mates submitted a proposal to have 
the General Assembly establish the 
special fund as soon as possible, on the 
basis of the experts’ report. 

The international public financing of 
economic development through the 
proposed special United Nations 
fund, he maintained, would make it 
easier to close the dollar gap, and pro- 
vide an incentive for the renewal of 
multilateral trade. This in turn would 
enable Member states to set up foreign 
exchange or gold reserves to safeguard 
against instability, and permit a return 
to full currency convertibility. Under- 
developed countries would be rendered 
more resilient to fluctuations in the 
world market—the only way to arrest 
the downward trend of price of raw 
materials. 

(For discussion on role of private 
capital, see page 146.) 


NOT FEASIBLE The representatives of 
Australia, China, France, Sweden, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom, the 
United States did not, however, con- 
sider it feasible to establish a special 
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fund at the present time. Indeed, some 
of them considered a discussion of the 
proposal for such a fund, premature 
and even harmful. 

John C. Baker (United States) re- 
flected the views of several representa- 
tives in pointing out that the countries 
which were likely to be the major con- 
tributes to the fund were not prepared 
and in no position at this stage to 
contribute owing to other heavy com- 
mitments. 

Members of the United Nations, he 
said, recognized*that the responsibility 
of economic development was pri- 
marily one for the people of those 
countries themselves. But they also 
recognized that in many cases external 
aid might be of crucial importance. 
The United States had extended such 
aid on an increasing scale, despite the 
fact that it had been compelled to join 
other free nations in repelling military 
aggression, which necessitated the 
diversion of large resources to defence. 


POLICY UNCHANGED United States 
policy of aiding under-developed coun- 
tries remained unchanged, however, 
Thus, at President Eisenhower’s re- 
quest, Congress had recently author- 


ized the appropriation of over $500,- 
000,000 for technical and financial 
assistance to under-developed countries 
during the current fiscal year, the larg- 
est amount ever requested or author- 
ized for assistance purposes. The 
greater part of that sum would be 
made available on a grant basis either 
in the form of contributions to inter- 
national programs or of bilateral aid to 
under-developed countries. 

The scale of United States assistance 
for economic development had, how- 
ever, been limited by circumstances 
over which it had no control. Aggres- 
sion and the threat of aggression had 
called for the assumption, most re- 
luctantly accepted, of a heavy burden 
of armament. But President Eisen- 
hower had recently held out a bolder 
vision of the future. He had appealed 
to the world to face its greatest task, 
the defeat of poverty, hunger and 
ignorance, when declaring that his 
Government was ready to ask its peo- 
ple to join with all nations in devoting 
a substantial percentage of the sav- 
ings which would be achieved by dis- 
armament to a fund for world aid and 
reconstruction. That pledge had been 
given concrete effect by the Senate 
and Congress. 


FOR A BETTER WORLD ‘The fund envi- 
saged by the President would be an 
international fund with a broad mem- 
bership, designed to facilitate the ful- 
filment of the United Nations’ mission 
of building a better world. The precise 
form of such a fund, however, could 
not at present be foreseen, It might 
serve as an instrument for making 
loans and grants, or it might be largely 
concerned with technical assistance. It 
might be used to promote social as 
well as economic progress, and might 
even develop procedures for associat- 
ing private and public initiative. 

In the present state of international 
relations, however, it was unfortunate- 
ly impossible to forecast when the con- 
ditions permitting the realization of 
such a project would materialize. 
Genuine peace must be sought with 
every possible means and the United 
States Government would do all it 
could to that end. 

At present there was no real pros- 
pect for the successful establishment 
of a truly international fund. Indeed, 
in view of the difficulties now faced in 
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meeting the modest budget of the ex- 
panded technical assistance program, 
it was doubtful whether more am- 
bitious schemes were practicable. It 
was in fact open to question whether 
the total assistance available to under- 
developed areas would be effectively 
increased, even if the proposed special 
fund were today in existence. 


“PAX MUNDI” Meanwhile, the United 
States was doing the most that present 
conditions permitted to assist the eco- 
nomic development of under-developed 
areas. It was ready to expand its efforts 
as soon as genuine peace had been 
established. Such a peace should not 
be a pax romana, nor a peace imposed 
by any single nation, but a pax mundi, 
peace through the United Nations. 
That was the sincere objective of the 
United States, as expressed in the 
pledge given by President Eisenhower. 
It trusted that all countries would 
adopt a similar pledge. 

In suggesting that the Council trans- 
mit the experts’ report on the special 
fund to the Assembly together with 
the records of the Council's debate, 
Mr. Baker therefore proposed a 
declaration whereby United Nations 
members would pledge themselves to 
devote a portion. of the savings 
achieved through disarmament to an 


international fund for development 
and reconstruction. 
DISARMAMENT NO _ PREREQUISITE Im- 


pressed by Mr. Baker’s statement, B. 
R, Sen (India), pointed out that in 


recent years, the United States had 
given considerable aid, without any 


political strings being attached, for the 
development of under-developed coun- 
tries. But he doubted whether further 
progress toward their development 
should be delayed until international 
tensions had been relaxed. 


Like the Egyptian and Philippine 
representatives, he pointed out that 
General Assembly resolutions on the 
fund did not regard disarmament as a 
prerequisite for the creation of the 
special fund. 

In the past two decades, Mr. Sen 
added, the common man especially in 
under-developed areas, had become in- 
creasingly aware of his right to a bet- 
ter and a fuller life. His dissatisfaction 
Was increasing with the ever-widening 
gap between food production and pop- 
ulation growth. Unless speedy action 
was taken to meet his claims, a far 
greater menace to mankind than the 
present world tension would arise. Mr. 
Sen therefore found it difficult to ac- 
cept the view that the tension made it 
impossible to provide funds for eco- 
nomic development. 


ONLY ONE SOURCE Though he sup- 
ported the United States suggestion 
that a portion of the savings from 
disarmament be devoted to a United 
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Nations development and reconstruc- 
tion fund, Salvador P. Lopez (Philip- 
pines) regarded such savings as only 
one source of contributions to the pro- 
posed special fund. Disagreeing with 
the view that it was premature to work 
out further details for the special 
fund’s establishment, he considered it 
unwise to confront the peoples of un- 
der-developed countries with nothing 
better than the prospect of inaction. 


According to Humberto Diaz-Cas- 
aneuva (observer for Chile), creation 
of the proposed special fund, the time 
for which was. overdue, would 
strengthen man’s faith in the United 
Nations. It would link the fight against 
aggression with the fight against 
poverty. And it would renew confid- 
ence in the possibilities of international 
action. This fund, he also stressed, was 
intended only as a_ supplementary 
source of capital, to be provided only 
when private capital was not forth- 
coming. By setting up the potential for 
industry in under-developed countries, 
it would help to create a favorable 
climate for private investment, 


“INCONCEIVABLE” § Criticizing the Unit- 
ed States proposal for linking the 
financing of economic development 
with disarmament, Cesar Bunge, of 
Argentina, held that it was just as 
necessary to free the world from hun- 
ger, illness and want as it was to lay 
the foundations of collective security. 
It was inconceivable that present peace 
should be purchased at the price of 
future poverty. The lavish aid ex- 
tended for strategic reasons to certain 
countries confirmed him in his view 
that economic development and _ re- 
armament should be placed on a par. 
He could not see why all areas in need 
of help should not be treated alike. * 


If the problem of under-develop- 
ment was to be solved once and for 
all, a comprehensive approach was 
called for. On the national plane, the 
need was for a policy of balanced eco- 


nomic expansion within a_ regional 
framework backed by a_ suustained 


drive to build up national savings. On 
the international plane, it was essential 
to stabilize the prices of raw materials 
at a level which would do justice to 
the under-developed countries’ basic 
needs, and which was fair in relation 
to the price-level for manufactured 
goods. In addition, creditor nations 
should abandon their unhelpful pro- 
tectionist policies, and turn their backs 
on the manufacture of synthetic sub- 
stitutes for natural raw materials at 
uneconomic prices and for motives of 
self-sufficiency. 

Adnan Kural, of Turkey, considered 
that plans for the special fund should 
be perfected, so that they would be 
ready for application as soon as cir- 
cumstances permitted, but also favored 


the declaration proposed by the United 
States. 


Daniel Ucategui Ramirez (Vene- 
zuela), hoped that the special fund 
would be set up in the near future, for 
it would help to provide the capital 
needed for land reform programs. 


E. R. Warner (United 
Kingdom ) and Georges Boris 
(France), maintained, on the other 
hand, that no good would come of dis- 
cussions at this stage on the proposed 
special fund, for the conditions neces- 
sary for its establishment did not exist. 
Discussion now was premature, said 
Mr. Warner, who thought that the ex- 
perts’ report on the special fund would 
prove most useful when the prere- 
quisites for its establishment material- 
ized. The United Kingdom had no re- 
sources free at this stage to enable it 
to contribute to new international fi- 
nancial aid schemes. But it would be 
prepared at the appropriate time to 
respond to President Eisenhower's ap- 
peal. 


PREMATURE 


Also supporting the United States 
proposal, Mr, Boris emphasized that 
disarmament must be accompanied by 
certain guarantees of security. 

Linking disarament with the financ- 
ing of economic development, he 
added, was firmly based on the facts 
ot the economic situation of countries 
such as France, and should according'y 
constitute the starting point ct United 
Nations action. 


CONDITIONS TO BE MET Yugoslavia’s 
proposal for establishing the special 
fund as soon as possible, Mr. Boris 
thought, was likely to yield more dis- 
appointments than concrete results. 
Such a fund could only be established 
as the result of an agreement between 
those who would have to contribute 
and those who hoped to benefit from 
it. Concrete mesaures of a contractual 
nature could not be based merely on 
majority decisions of the Council and 
the Assembly. Those bodies should 
therefore do their best to creat the re- 
quisite conditions for concluding a 
contract. As long as these conditions 
were absent, any Council or Assembly 
decision for setting up an international 
fund would merely conjure up a 
mirage that would soon vanish. 


The United States proposal, in the 
opinion of Sweden’s Erik Westerlind, 
certainly helped to keep the problem 
of additional financial aid alive and 
offered a positive solution for the 
future, provided there was genuine dis- 
armament. It might prove possible to 
combine any future development fund 
with the technical assistance program 
so as to avoid any unnecessary dis- 
persal of effort. He supported the main 
idea of the proposal, on the under- 
standing that this would not in any 
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way commit the Swedish Government 
on the details of any future arrange- 
ments. 


RESULTS NOT NEGATIVE True, the under- 
developed countries might feel disap- 
pointed at the Council’s inability to 
agree immediately to the establishment 
of a special fund. They might even 
feel that the Council’s discussions had 
led to very few practical results. But, 
Mr. Westerlind stressed, those results 
were far less negative than they might 
appear on the surface. Thus, the gen- 
eral agreement that the United Na- 
tions must intensify its efforts for eco- 
nomic and social advancement in un- 
der-development countries, Was in no 
small measure due to the knowledge 
gained by representatives of the more 
developed countries from listening to 
those from the under-developed coun- 
tries in the various United Nations 
organs and in the specialized agencies. 

It must also be remembered, he 

said, that the countries which would 
have to contribute to any program for 
increased financial sacrifices were all 
democracies, and that time was re- 
quired to convince their people of the 
need for financial sacrifices on behalf 
of the under-developed countries. 
Sooner or later more practical action 
would grow out of the increasing 
awareness throughout the world that 
the economic and social advancement 
of the less developed countries was 
the most important of all economic 
and social problems. 
“AN AUXILIARY MEDIUM” A __ special 
fund, though Maurice Masoin, of Bel- 
gium, would undoubtedly make it pos- 
sible to prevent delay in world eco- 
nomic development during the recon- 
version period that must inevitably fol- 
low any substantial reduction in the 
level of rearmament. But he feared 
that its establishment would cause peo- 
ple to forget that it was only an aux- 
iliary of financing or economic de- 
velopment. The fund would undoubt- 
edly prove its value by making useful 
investments in projects which were on 
the borderline between the economic 
and the social field, but such invest- 
ments would represent only a fraction 
of a whole, the main element of which 
would be constituted by public and 
private investment of a productive 
nature. 

The financial aid to be given by the 
fund, moreover, was no_ substitute 
either for loans or trade. He would 
therefore. like a reference to be in- 
serted in the declaration proposed by 
the United States to the effect that any 
savings due to reduction in rearma- 
ment expenditures should be partly 
allocated “to economic development 
by the most appropriate means, in- 
cluding the establishment of a special 
development and reconstruction fund.” 
TRADE EXPANSION URGED Somewhat dif- 
ferent views on the role of external fi- 
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nancial aid for economic develop- 
ment came from Amazasp Arutiunian 
(U.S.S.R.), and Juliusz Katz-Suchy 
(Poland). Both considered that ex- 
panding the foreign trade of under- 
developed countries was far more im- 
portant for their development than for- 
eign financial help. Their economic de- 
velopment would be considerably ad- 
vanced by removing the restrictions 
which certain major powers imposed 
on the normal trading relations of un- 
der-developed countries with the 
U.S.S.R., the People’s Republic ot 
China and the people’s democracies. 
These restrictions only benefited for- 
eign) monopolies, and resulted in 
deteriorating terms of trade. It was 
thus better to permit under-developed 
countries to trade normally and so 
earn the foreign exchange they needed 
than to give them so-called aid, which 
had so far proved harmful. 

Foreign capital moreover, had 
merely a secondary role to play in aid- 
ing economic development and, when 
given, should not be made conditional 
on terms which meant harming the 
national interests of under-developed 
countries or interference in their do- 
mestic affairs. 

Neither Mr. Arutiunian nor Mr. 
Katz-Suchy thought that the under-de- 
veloped countries would benefit from 
the establishment of the special fund. 
One point they made in this connec- 
tion was that foreign capital was usual- 
ly invested on terms which aggravated 
the already bad economic situation of 
under-developed countries, and re- 
sulted in interference in their domestic 
affairs. 

Foreign capital, said Mr. Arutiunian, 
was invested in these countries, not to 
further their national interests, but to 
secure maximum profits. It was there- 
fore better to save the under-developed 
countries from the harmful effects of 
trade restrictions than to set up yet 
another international agency for the 
export of capital. 

Reliance on foreign financial aid, 
Mr. Katz-Suchy thought, might mean 
that under-developed countries would 
disregard the possibilities of financing 
their own economic development that 
would be available to them of they 
controlled their own resources and 
were assured by stable markets for 
their products. 


PRESSURES Political and economic pres- 
sure to get them to abstain from all 
trade with the U.S.S.R., China and 
the people’s democracies in Europe, 
he added, was increasing their depend- 
ence on the United States and aggrav- 
ating their balance of trade position. 
It was against the background of such 
pressure that he assessed Mr. Baker’s 
assurances about United States readi- 
ness to aid in the development of un- 
der-developed countries. 


While he welcomed Mr. Baker's 
statement that the United States was 
working for world peace, Mr. Arutiun- 
ian thought that facts indicated other- 
wise. Facts also disproved Mr. Baker’s 
assertion that the United States was 
hampered in its efforts to aid under- 
developed countries by threats to its 
security. The United States should stop 
using economic help as a means of ex- 
erting pressure and revert to a policy 
of giving aid in accordance with Unit- 
ed Nations principles. 


Mr. Diaz-Casaneuva 
Wrong to regard the special fund as 
an instrument of political intervention. 
So did Armando Malet, of Uruguay, 
Who also disagreed with the U.S.S.R. 
view that the restoration of normal 
trade relations Was more important fot 
economic development than the estab- 
lishment of ,new institutions such as 
the special fund. 


considered it 


UNITED STATES REPLY Replying to vari- 
ous questions raised as a result of his 
first statement, Mr. Baker denied that 
the United States would subordinate 
aid to the under-developed countries 
to the needs of defence, Nor did the 
declaration proposed in the United 
States draft resolution indicate reluct- 
ance to strengthen such undertakings 
as the technical assistance program. 
There was no question of postponing 
economic development until a genuine 
peace had been achieved. 


The United States Government, both 
in the United Nations and before its 
own people, had long been committed 
to aid under-developed countries; it 
had every intention of continuing that 
aid, both by bilateral action and by 
supporting United Nations projects. 
But to decide on the establishment of 
a fund before countries were able to 
contribute the requisite amounts would 
merely create the illusion of decisive 
action when no action had in fact 
been taken. The result would be dis- 
illusionment in the under-developed 
countries and harm to the presitge of 
the United Nations. 


President Eisenhower, he recalled, 
had pledged himself to request, as 
soon as circumstances permitted, sub- 
stantial appropriations for an_ inter- 
national fund for the economic de- 
velopment of under-developed areas. 


The United States, Mr. Baker 
stressed, would support any disarma- 
ment program that would give the 
world real security and hoped that 
other powers, instead of disdaining its 
genuine offers of disarmament, would 
soon join in an earnest effort to free 
the world from fear and the burden 
of armaments. 

NO NEED FOR DELAY Mr. Mates also 
spoke a second time in the Council’s 
general debate. He felt that, since any 
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decision to postpone the establishment 
of the special fund could not possibly 
speed up disarmament, there was no 
reason for delay on political grounds. 
From the economic standpoint, while 
it was certain that disarmament would 
make increased funds available for 
development, it was possible that at 
one stage or another aggregate con- 
tributions to the fund might diminish. 
Such ups and downs were inevitable. 
Whatever the position in the immedi- 
ate future, it was essential to empha- 
size that the scheme was breaking new 
ground; it would therefore be some 
time before it got into its stride. The 
important point was to make a begin- 
ning and to allow the fund to acquire 
experience before branching out on a 
wider scale. In any case, the initial 
sum of $250 million envisaged for 
setting up the special fund could hard- 
ly jeopardize the security of the main 
contributing nations. 


COUNCIL’S DECISION Final Council 
action on the proposals for an inter- 
national fund came on August 4. 

Governments, it recommended, 
should consider joining in the follow- 
ing draft declaration at the General 
Assembly session scheduled to open 
next September: 


“We, the Member governments of 
the United Nations, in order to pro- 
mote higher standards of living and 
conditions of economic and _ social 
progress and development, stand ready 
to ask our peoples, when sufficient 
progress has been made in interna- 
tionally supervised world-wide disar- 
mament, to devote a portion of the 
savings achieved through such disarm- 
ament to an international fund, within 
the framework of the United Nations, 
to assist development and reconstruc- 
tion in under-developed countries.” 

The Council also expressed “great 
appreciation” to the expert committee 
for its report on the special fund, 
which was transmitted to the General 
Assembly together with the pertinent 
records of the Council’s discussions. 
In the light of these documents, it 
recommended that the Assembly con- 
sider what other preparatory steps 
might usefully be taken toward the 
establishment, when circumstances per- 
mit, of an international fund to aid 
development and reconstruction in 
under-developed countries. 

The resolution to this effect, drafted 
by the Economic Committee, was ap- 
proved by 15 votes to 0; Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. abstained, while one 
other member was absent at the time 
of voting. 


PROSPECTS FOR MORE PRIVATE CAPITAL 


HE feasibility of setting up an in- 
ternational finance corporation for 
increasing private capital investment 
in under-developed countries was also 
given considerable attention by Coun- 
cil members. Some, like France, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, thought establishment of such 
a body was impracticable at present, 
since the countries on whom the oor- 
poration would have to rely for most 
of its funds were not yet in a position 
to make the necessary contributions. 
But they did consider that private 
capital had an important role to play 
in financing economic development. 
B. R. Sen, of India, proposed, on the 
other hand, that a more detailed plan 
be drawn up by the International Bank 
for establishing the proposed corpora- 
tion as soon as circumstances permit. 
He believed that the only way to win 
over those business and_ financial 
groups which opposed an international 
finance corporation (on the ground 
that public funds should not be used 
for equity investments in private enter- 
prises) was to give an actual demon- 
stration of the successful working of 
the corporation. At least two of the 
highly developed countries consulted 
by the Bank, he also pointed out, had 
indicated their approval. Others had 
expressed sympathetic interest but 
had reserved judgment, Preponderant 
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groups among the business and invest- 
ment communities of different coun- 
tries had expressed themselves in its 
favor. The proposal had also been 
strongly supported by a large number 
of Member governments. The Council 
should therefore adopt a positive ap- 
proach. 

Mr. Sen realized, of course, that the 
success of the scheme would depend 
verv largely on the willing and unre- 
served co-operation of the main capital 
exporting countries, particularly the 
United States. A more detailed plan 
based on the studies and investigations 
already made, however, might enable 
the various interests concerned to 
make a more concrete approach. Prep- 
aration of such a plan, as proposed by 
India, would not involve any definite 
commitment, either by the Bank or by 
any government. The purpose was to 
take the consideration of the scheme 
a step further and not come to any 
final decisions. 


POLITICAL FACTORS Yugoslavia’s Leo 
Mates, however, was sceptical about 
the value of setting up the proposed 
corporation, for he thought that pri- 
vate investment from abroad would 
not solve the problem of financing 
economic development. 

For one thing, the volume of such 
private investment had been falling 


steadily since the end of the First 
World War. Partly, this was due in- 
convertibility of currencies, bilateral- 
ism, unfavorable balance of payments 
and changes in income from foreign 
investment. The main reasons for the 
decline, however, were political: the 
liberation of under-developed coun- 
tries from and the demand for sov- 
ereign economic development, which 
found expression in a wave of national- 
ization aimed not at expropriation but 
at building a homogeneous balanced 
economy to satisfy the needs of the 
people. 

Private foreign investments, more- 
over, were unstable, tending to dry up 
periods of depression, when they were 
most needed in order to maintain 
world prosperity. 

Mr. Mates also disagreed with the 
view that the decline in the interna- 
tional flow of private capital was usual- 
ly due to the absence of a “favorable 
economic climate,” a term which 
seemed to imply multilateral trade, 
free convertibility, political infiuence 
over debtor countries such as that to 
prevent nationalization, and the gold 
standard. In other words, he disputed 
the theory that in order to create a 
favorable economic climate, it was 
necessary first to cure all those eco- 
nomic ills that private investments 
were themselves designed to alleviate. 

Profit incentives and desire for se- 
curity of property, moreover, oriented 
foreign private capital towards the de- 
veloped countries of Europe and 
North America rather than to under- 
developed areas. They also channelled 
fereign capital mainly into export in- 
dustries, causing a one-sided develop- 
ment of national economies. The pri- 
vate profit motive did not produce in- 
vestments in basic branches of the 
economy where funds were most 
needed to increase production and in- 
come, because the profits from such 
industries were too small. 


Private investment was thus an out- 
moded form of international financing, 
and the time had come for interna- 
tional finance to take into account the 
sovereign will of countries in the pro- 
cess of economic development. Favor- 
ing the creation of a special fund, Mr. 
Mates believed that an adequate sys- 
tem of public internationa! credit, op- 
erated through the United Nations, 
could finance the purchase of means 
of production by the under-developed 
countries. 


PRIVATE CAPITAL’S REQUIREMENTS Other 
representatives, however, thought Mr. 
Mates had unduly minimized the im- 
portance of foreign private capital in 
economic development. Thus, Swe- 
den’s Erik Westerlind observed that 
private capital, whatever its shortcom- 
ings was not necessarily evil. Require- 
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ments for stepping up the flow of pri- 
vate capital included: the minimum 
political tension, an improved interna- 
tional payments system and a reason- 
able amount of security in the capital 
importing country. He fully under- 
stood the desire of the under-developed 
countries to avoid political dependence 
or exploitation, their aversion to pri- 
vate foreign capital reaping unduly 
high profits. But the tragedy was that 
any attempt to change conditions too 
rapidly would immediately make it 
more difficult to obtain private foreign 
capital, except for investments promis- 
ing an unusually high rate of return. 

An agency like the proposed inter- 
national finance corporation would 
prove useful in facilitating the flow of 
private capital. Unfortunately the time 
was not yet ripe for its establishment, 
owing to insufficient interest in the 
main financial centres and to balance 
of payments difficulties in many coun- 
tries. But the idea should certainly be 
kept alive. 

Stressing that each form of invest- 
ment had a part to play in the financ- 
ing of economic development, Maurice 
Masoin, of Belgium, said that one of 
the attributes of private capital was 
that it was willing to take the risks in- 
herent in-.economic development, 

Private capital had possibly made 
the mistake of investing in the estab- 
lishment of public services too closely 
bound up with the vital interests of 
states, and had at times made undue 
demands. It was nevertheless unfortu- 
nate that a great many countries had 
seen fit to treat foreign private capital 
in a manner which the investors had 
considered unjust. Private capital 
asked no more than to be allowed to 


play its part in the international financ- 
ing system, subject to proper safe- 
guards. Private capital held back un- 
less it was certain it would be fairly 
treated. 


MONEY MARKETS The institutions and 
laws of the capital-exporting countries, 
he added, must also be in keeping with 
their status as international financiers. 
The great European money markets 
had lost their former eminence in in- 
ternational long-term financing, and 
no others had come on the scene to 
take their place. The American money 
market had not adapted itself to the 
exigencies of international private 
financing. It would be most useful if 
the United States Government could 
review the problem with a view to 
recreating an international money mar- 
ket. 

Mr. Masoin further thought that the 
International Bank should study the 
possibility of exercising its hitherto un- 
used power to guarantee loans made by 
one state to another. This would en- 
able the Bank to extend its activities 
without drawing on the capital market. 
With such backing, states would tend 
to be bolder in granting loans. 

Supporting the Belgian and Swedish 
views on the value of private capital, 
E. R. Warner (United Kingdom), con- 
sidered that equity investment had 
several advantages over fixed-invest- 
ment capital, such as bringing know- 
how with it. But he doubted whether 
the only way to increase international 
equity investment was to set up a new 
international body. The United King- 
dom, like other governments, was re- 
grettably unable at present—but not 
for lack of interest in economic de- 
velopment—to contribute to the finds 
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for the proposed corporation. The 
Council should thus give very careful 
consideration to the International 
Bank’s advice that there was nothing 
to be gained at present by crystalliz- 
ing the subject. 

Cuba’s Emilio Nufez Portuondo 
was sorry that most of the more highly 
developed countries were not at this 
time in a position to consider con- 
tributions to an international finance 
corporation. But, like Mr. Masoin, he 
was glad that the International Bank 
intended to continue to explore the 
matter. 

Believing that private foreign invest- 
ment still constituted an important ele- 
ment in the post-war international flow 
of capital and that efforts should be 
made to restore it to its normal vol- 
ume, C. L. Hsia (China), favored 
early establishment of the proposed 
finance corporation. 

Cesar Bunge (Argentina), on the 
other hand, thought that foreign pri- 
vate capital, although possibly of value 
to an under-developed country in the 
initial stages, eventually became a 
millstone round the recipient’s neck. 
But he would welcome assistance from 
the proposed international finance cor- 
poration. The need for this body was 
so urgent that it brooked no further 
delay. 

Amazasp- Arutiunian, of the 
U.S.S.R., and Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of 
Poland, were opposed to reliance on 
foreign private capital, for in demand- 
ing a favorable investment climate, 
foreign capital wanted to be in a posi- 
tion to compete with domestic capital. 
This meant that no support should be 
given to domestic capital, which for- 
eign capital, with its greater resources, 


FIELD OFFICIAL 


FORMER CHIEF OF STAFF in charge of United Nations Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine, Lt.-Gen. William E. Riley, recently described 
some of his experiences in Palestine to United Nations staff members in New York. Seated in front of speaker is Secretary-General Hammarskjold. 
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would thus be in a position to con- 
trol. Such a demand obviously repre- 
sented a danger to industry in the 
under-developed countries, Demands 
by foreign investors for freedom from 
excessive interference by the govern- 
ment or trade union organizations 
meant giving foreign monopolies the 
status of a state within the state in the 
under-developed countries. 

They were against creating the pro- 
posed finance corporation. 


COUNCIL'S DECISION Further discussion 
took place in the Council’s Economic 


Committee. Acting on this Commit- 
tee’s recommendation, the Council, on 
August 4, commended the Interna- 
tional Bank for its useful contribution 
to the study of the proposal for an 
international finance corporation, and 
invited it to present the results of its 
further studies as soon as possible and 
to report progress to the Council’s next 
session. 

The resolution to this effect was 
approved by 16 votes to 0, with Po- 
land, the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia 
abstaining. 


The resolution would also authorize 
the Secretary-General to continue to 
provide for the necessary funds for 
such technical assistance out of the 
regular United Nations budget, and 
also to finance public administration 
activities related to economic develop- 
ment from funds for the expanded 
program. 

A further Council resolution noted 
with satisfaction the Secretary-Gener- 
al’s report on technical aid operations 
financed from the regular United Na- 
tions budget. 





Broad-Range Technical Assistance 


Is Thread of Heavy Council Agenda 


-NDERLYING discussion of nearly all the forty items on the agenda of 
the first part of the sixteenth session of the Economic and Social Council, 


which met in Geneva from June 30 through August 5, was the sharing of 
knowledge and techniques which is called technical assistance. In the reports 
of the specialized agencies (six were reviewed), in debates on measures to main- 
tain employment, to finance economic development, to set and follow a prac- 
tical program which would help raise living standards and better social condi- 
tions, the thirst for knowledge and the desire to master and improve upon 
tested techniques was emphasized and re-emphasized. The resolutions adopted 
by the Council took note of this and demonstrated, in their suggestions for 
programs, the close association between the work of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in meeting the increasing requests of governments for 


technical assistance. 


Financial difficulties facing the 
United Nations program of techni- 
cal assistance and methods of meet- 
ing them were discussed in much de- 
tail. The program is financed from 
voluntary contributions by govern- 
ments. Requests for aid under it from 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies has risen so rapidly that there 
is not enough money to meet them all. 
It has thus been necessary to cut down 
on the scale of operations originally 
envisaged for 1953. 


Steps to help meet this financial 
crisis were taken by the Council on 
August 5. 

Empasizing the pressing need for 
prompt payment of _ contribution 
pledges, including those already made, 
the Council unanimously urged states 
taking part in the expanded program 
to continue giving it their full support, 
financial and otherwise, so as to ensure 
the essential development of the pro- 
gram and to help it meet the growing 
needs of under-developed countries. 


APPEAL TO STATES Governments were 
urged to contribute the maximum pos- 
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sible’ for meeting program needs in 
1954, contributions in any case to be 
no less than the amounts earmarked* 
for assistance activities approved by 
the Technical Assistance Board (TAB) 
for 1953. 


To enable the international organiza- 
tions taking part in the expanded pro- 
gram to plan their 1954 projects 
before next January 1, the Council 
further asked the United Nations 
Committee which negotiates with 
governments for extra-budgetary funds 
to meet as soon after August 5 as pos- 
sible. It also asked that the next tech- 
nical assistance conference (where 
governments may announce their con- 
tribution pledges for the expanded 
program) be held as early as: possible 
during the next General Assembly ses- 
sion which is slated to open on 
September 15. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS It was also 
recommended (by 16 votes to 0, with 
2 abstentions) that the General As- 
sembly approve the following financial 
arrangements for 1954. 


(i) Seventy-five per cent of the 
funds pledged for 1954 shall be avail- 


able for automatic allocation, in ac- 
cordance with the established formula, 
to the participating organizations, after 
programs for various countries have 
been approved by TAB. 

(ii) The rest of the available funds, 
including the carry-over from pre- 
vious financial periods, are to be kept 
in reserve for meeting essential mini- 
mum expenses of TAB and resident 
technical assistance representatives, 
and for further allocations to partici- 
pating organizations as TAB may deem 
necessary. 

(iii) In view of the present level 
of operational expenditures, the need 
for economy should be fully taken into 
account when establishing essential 
administrative expenses for the entire 
program. 


FUTURE PROCEDURES In addition, the 
Council unanimously asked its Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee (TAC) to 
submit any recommendations it may 
have on the financial procedures for 
the program’s operations which are 
to be reviewed by a TAC working 
party. The recommendations are to be 
submitted to the resumed Council ses- 
sion later this year. The working party, 
it was also noted, will in due course 
examine the system for allocating 
funds which is to be applied as from 
1955. 


LONG-TERM SUPPORT Measures for long- 
term financial support of the program 
were also considered. The Council was 
of the unanimous opinion that it 
would be useful for the orderly de- 
velopment of projects, to have assured 
financial support for more than one- 
year periods (as has generally been the 
case hitherto), even if accurate long- 
term estimates of requirements for the 
expanded program may not be feasible. 
The Council accordingly invited those 
countries in a position to do so to take 
steps “within their constitutional 
limitations” to ensure long-term finan- 
cial support. 


COORDINATION Another Council reso- 
lution of August 5, adopted by 16 
votes to 0, with 2 abstentions, asked 
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TAB to report to TAC on the results of 
applying the Board’s proposals for im- 
proving the co-ordination of technical 
assistance in countries receiving such 
aid. The General Assembly, it was re- 
called in this connection, had pre- 
viously asked recipient governments 
to strengthen their internal machinery 
so aS to render more effective the ac- 
tivities of the organizations taking 
part in the expanded program and to 
facilitate the co-ordination work of 
TAB and its resident representatives. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION A _ revised 
United Nations program of technical 
assistance in public administration is 
envisaged by yet another Council res- 
olution, approved on August 4 by 16 
votes to 0, with 2 abstentions. 

This program, submitted for Assem- 
bly approval, would provide technical 
aid in such forms as: expert advisory 
services; fellowships and scholarships; 
training institutes, seminars and con- 
ferences; the provision of technical 
publications in public administration 
subjects; the collection, analysis and 
exchange of technical information, in 
collaboration, where appropriate, with 
the International Institute of Admin- 
istrative Sciences and other institu- 
tions; and assistance to governments 
in promoting sound public administra- 
tion in connection with economic and 
social development. 


FINANCING DEVELOPMENT Two resolu- 
tions on this subject were adopted, one 
on the question of setting up an in- 
ternational fund within the United Na- 
tions framework to aid development 
and reconstruction of under-developed 
countries (see page 143) and one on 
the proposal for an_ international 
finance corporation (see page 146). 


FISCAL COMMISSION The present flow of 
foreign private capital to under-de- 
veloped countries being inadequate, 
the Council considered that a more 
exhaustive analysis of the problem of 
double taxation and of tax incentives 
to stimulate private investment in 
under-developed countries was called 
for. In a resolution, approved by a 
vote of 15-0, with 3 abstentions, it also 
recommended that the more developed 
countries pay particular attention to 
possibility of adopting measures which 
ensure that income from investments 
be taxed only or mainly in the coun- 
tries where such income is earned. 

Another resolution deals with a pub- 
lic finance information service, recom- 
mending various measures to speed up 
or continue work on various aspects 
of this matter. 

Further resolutions: commended a 
Secretariat study on Government ac- 
counting and budget executiog as a 
contribution towards the improvement 
of government accounting and budget 
procedures; commended the Secre- 
tariat’s work in the fiscal field; and ap- 
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proved the priority list for United Na- 
tions work in the fiscal field. 


AID TO LIBYA The Council recom- 
mended that the General Assembly 
invite all governments in a position to 
do so to provide financial and techni- 
cal assistance to aid Libya’s economic 
development in the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter. The resolution, 
adopted 15-0, with three abstentions, 
would also have the Assembly recom- 


mend that the United Nations and 
specialized agencies give due con- 
sideration to Libya’s specific develop- 
ment needs. The Assembly would also 
ask the Secretary-General and the spe- 
cialized agencies to continue to waive 
the question of Libya paying local 
costs for technical assistance, and to 
give the most favorable consideration 
possible to Libya’s requests for tech- 
nical assistance. 


STAND-BY STEPS TO ENSURE FULL EMPLOYMENT 


URTHER studies of the various 

problems to be faced in achieving 
and maintaining full employment are 
envisaged in a four-part resolution 
adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council on August 4. It also appeals 
to governments to reduce obstacles to 
the development of normal and mutu- 
ally beneficial trade relations between 
countries. 


Dealing with the question of recon- 
ciling full employment measures in 
industrialized countries and efforts to 
speed the development of under-devel- 
oped economies with the need to 
avoid the harmful effects of inflation, 
the first part of the resolution asked 
the Secretary-General to put the fol- 
lowing suggestion to Member states: 
Governments with experience in deal- 
ing with inflationary pressures asso- 
ciated with high levels of economic 
activity or the process of economic 
development should arrange to give 
the Council the benefit of their experi- 
ence in written statements to be sub- 
mitted by December 1, for considera- 
tion at the Council’s next session. On 
that occasion, the Council will also 
consider the advisability of having an 
expert committee appointed by the 
Secretary-General for further study of 
these problems. 


At the same time, the Council in- 
vited the International Labor Organi- 
zation to continue its study of wage 
policies, including the question of 
wage policies in relation to inflation. 
and to keep the Council informed 
from time to time of the results. 


RECONVERSION Problems of reconver- 
sions following declines in defence 
expenditures are the subject of the 
second part. Any significant reduction 
in such expenditures, which would of 
itself be most welcome, the Council 
recognized, could at any time cause 
a slackening or fall in the total effec- 
tive demand in some sectors of the 
world economy. Methods of counter- 
ing these tendencies, it is also recog- 
nized, include more rapid develop- 
ment of the less-developed economies, 
expansion in the demand of products 
of the civilian sector.of the economy, 
and internal and international trade 
in such products. 


Each United Nations Member state 
will therefore be invited by the Secre- 
tary-General to indicate by next De- 
cember | its views on the measures it 
deems essential to prevent foreseeable 
adverse effects of cuts in its defence 
expenditures upon its own economy 
or upon the economies of other Mem- 
ber states, 


The possible need for further action 
on the reconversion problems will 
again be considered at the next session 
of the Council, including the advis- 
ability of asking the Secretary-General 
to provide for further studies, either 
by the committee of experts that might 
be set up to examine the full employ- 
ment-inflation question, or in some 
other appropriate manner. 


MONETARY RESERVES In view of the 
important influence which monetary 
reserve levels may have on maintain- 
ing international economic stability at 
optimum levels of output, consump- 
tion, trade and employment, the 
Council, by the third part of its reso- 
lution, made the following request of 
the International Monetary Fund: It 
should continue to keep under review 
the adequacy of monetary reserves for 
purpose of helping countries meet 
temporary upsets in their international 
balance of payments. In accordance 
with a previous resolution, it should 
also bear in mind the desirability of: 
avoiding, wherever practicable, trade 
and payments restrictions imposed for 
balance of payments reasons; promot- 
ing general currency convertibility 
and the liberalization of trade; creat- 
ing conditions which favor a steady 
expansion in world trade and high 
production, consumption, employment 
and real income levels. The Fund was 
further asked to report next year on 
its work in this regard. 

Finally, the Council called upon all 
governments to take steps to reduce 
obstacles to the development of nor- 
mal and mutually beneficial trade be- 
tween countries with a view to in- 
creasing trade, employment and stand- 
ards of living. In doing so, they should 
also avail themselves of any oppor- 
tunities that might arise as a result 
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of improved balances of payments or 
monetary reserve positions, the matur- 
ing of newly-developed industries, or 
an easing of international tensions. 
The resolution to this effect was 
approved, on the recommendation of 
the Council’s Economic Committee, 
by 16 votes to 0, Poland and the 
U.S.S.R., which abstained, favored a 
U.S.S.R. proposal, previously voted 
down in the Economic Committee. 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL Stating that a con- 
tinuation of the arms race hampered 
not only an increase in employment 
but also the much-needed expansion 
of civilian branches of industry, this 
proposal would have had the Council 
call on all United Nations members 
to take the steps needed to remove 
obstacles to the development of nor- 
mal trade between countries “in con- 
formity with the principle of abolish- 
ing the numerous _ discriminatory 
practices now prevailing in interna- 
tional trade, which are doing great 
harms to the economy of many states 
and gravely complicating international 
relations.” 

The Council rejected this proposal 
on a paragraph vote, 

(See BULLETIN, vol. XV, no. 3, for 
report of Council's general debate on 
the subject of full employment). 


RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS PRACTICES The re- 
port of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Restrictive Business Practices was pre- 
sented to the Council in the form of 
a draft agreement of twenty articles 
aiming at international co-operation in 
the prevention of restrictive business 
practices, and a proposal for the crea- 
tion of an international body to be 
responsible for the supervision of the 
elimination of these practices. 

The Council, by a vote of 16 to 
none with two abstentions (Poland, 
U,S.S.R.), adopted a joint draft reso- 
lution which requests the Secretary- 
General to transmit the Committee’s 
report and the Secretariat’s analysis 
of governmental measures relating 
to restrictive business practices to 
Member states, specialized agencies 
and interested inter-governmental and 
non-governmental organizations, for 
examination and comment and to cir- 
culate the comments together with 
such analysis as he deems appropriate. 

The resolution further requests the 
Secretary-General to submit a report 
and a recommendation to the Council 
when a sufficient number of govern- 
ments have commented on the Com- 
mittee’s report to provide some indi- 
cation of attitudes. Finally, the Secre- 
tary-General was requested to continue 
to follow the principal legislative, judi- 
cial and executive developments in this 
field, to summarize relevant informa- 
tion concerning restrictive business 
practices in international trade which 
may be contained in official govern- 
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ment documents, and to report to the 
Council on these matters before the 
Council resumes its consideration of 
this problem—which, according to the 
resolution, will be not later than the 
nineteenth session of the Council. 


REGIONAL COMMISSIONS After review- 


ing the reports of the Economic Com- 
missions for Europe and Latin Amer- 






UNION OF INTERNATIONAL 


The Council Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organizations met in 
closed session at Geneva on July 22 
under the acting chairmanship of Ger- 
ald Meade of the United Kingdom to 
consider a Belgian draft resolution 
concerning the Union of International 
Associations. 

The Committee had before it a 
Belgian draft resolution concerning 
the Union of International Associa- 
tions which recalled that the Council, 
in a resolution adopted on July 20, 
1950 [334 B (XI) ] had decided that 
the United Nations should not publish 
a Yearbook of International Organi- 
zations in view of the intention of the 
Union to do so and expressed the 
hope that the Secretary-General would 
co-operate with it. The proposal noted 
that the subsequent co-operation had 
given complete satisfaction and point- 
ed out the value of the work done by 
the Union. The operative clause asked 
the Council to express the hope that 
Member States would help the Union 
by sending it information and lending 
it support. 





VALUE The Committee unanimously 
expressed its appreciation of the value 
and usefulness of the Yearbook pub- 
lished by the Union. Members voiced 
the hope that the work of the Union 
would become even better known both 
to the public and to Member states 
and that its continuation would be 
secured. The majority of the Com- 
mittee pronounced itself in favor of 
the Belgian draft resolution. 
However, a question was raised 
concerning the appropriateness of a 
further resolution on this subject by 
the Council. Also, reference was made 
to the desirability of unanimity on 
any such proposal. In order to achieve 
this, the representative of Belgium 
withdrew his proposal, since the Com- 
mittee agreed that its report to the 
Council should state the unanimous 
view of the Committee concerning the 
value of the Yearbook and the appre- 
ciation of members of the Union’s 
work and its hope that this would be 
continued. The Committee noted that 
its report would be circulated to all 
Member states and agreed to the sug- 
gestion that reference to the Commit- 





ASSOCIATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


” 


ica, the Council unanimously noted 
the annual reports of these bodies, 
paid tribute to the work done by ECLA, 
confirmed the order of priority which 
it had allocated to its individual proj- 
ects and noted its decision to hold its 
next session, the sixth, at Bogota, Co- 
lombia. 
(Continued on page 160) 











tee’s views could usefully be included 
in the report of the Council to the 
General Assembly. The Committee 
also expressed the hope that the De- 
partment of Public Information might 
use its facilities to draw attention to 
the views expressed. 

On August 3, Mr. Meade, speak- 
ing at the 747th meeting of the Coun- 
cil as Chairman of the NGo Commit- 
tee, said that the report of the Com- 
mittee was presented solely for the 
information of the Council. The draft 
resolution submitted to the Committee 
by Belgium, he underlined, had been 
withdrawn after discussion, firstly be- 
cause doubt had been expressed con- 
cerning the appropriateness of a fur- 
ther resolution concerning the Union 
of International Associations and sec- 
ondly because it had been felt desir- 
able that there should be unanimity 
on a proposal such as that made by 
the Belgian delegation. 





















APPRECIATION Robert Fenaux, of Bel- 
gium, thanked the Chairman for his 
useful report. It was gratifying to be 
able to note that the Committee had 
unanimously expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by the 
Union to the United Nations and its 
acknowledgement of the Union’s good 
relations with the Secretariat and of 
the savings made by the United Na- 
tions as a result of its work. 

The Union of International Associ- 
ations (Palais d’Egmont, Brussels, Sec- 
retary-General: G. P. Speeckaert) 
publishes, in addition to the Yearbook 
of International Organizations (last 
edition: 1951/52), a monthly Non- 
Governmental Organization Bulletin, 
in French and English, which contains 
among other things a complete cal- 
endar of international meetings, both 
inter-governmental and non-govern- 
mental, and a General Directory (in 
co-operation with the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) of all periodicals pub- 
lished by international non-govern- 
mental organizations. A new edition 
of the Yearbook of International Or- 
ganizations is scheduled for publica- 
tion in April 1954. The material is 
prepared and edited in close collabora- 
tion with the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. 
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HE problem of Palestinian refu- 
gees is largely a problem of youth. 
Of 870,000 Arab refugees scattered 
over Lebanon, Syria, the Kingdom of 
Jordan and the Gaza district, fully half 
are under sixteen years of age. Some 
OASES IN THE 22,000 babies are born each year. 
The Mission of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees is to provide opportunity for 
self-support, help improve the living 
DESERT LIVES OF conditions of the refugees, maintain 
, adequate levels of health and educa- 
tion, sustain life. 
In addition to their normal rations, 
refugees suffering from under-nourish- 


ARAB REFUGEE CHILDREN ment receive, on doctors’ orders, a 
supplementary hot mid-day meal. The 

majority are children, brought by 

Beduin women to centres like this one 

at Dekwani, a camp near Beirut, Leb- 

anon. More than 43,000 hot mid-day 

meals are served daily in 107 UNRWA 

feeding centres. > 
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Children’s health programs are ex- 
tensive. Diarrhea and gastro-intestinal 
troubles are frequent in children as are 
conjunctivitis and eye diseases. Mass 
immunization campaigns are bein 
carried out in Lebanon and Jordan 

Medical services to all refugees have 
been considerably expanded - since 
1950. UNwWRA now runs 79 clinics 
where an average of 600,000 visits are 
recorded monthly. A regular flow ot 
standard prescription medicines, pills 
and ointments must be provided 
Apart from the patent medicines im 
ported from abroad, 16,000 kilos otf 
standard concentrated prescription 
medicines are prepared yearly at the 
agency’s basic warehouse laboratory 
in Beirut, Lebanon, for distribution 
at UNWRA’s clinics. 

To help prevent the spread of disease 
UNWRA aids and encourages bette 
sanitation and housing conditions. In 
the new Jisr El-Pasha camp on a steep 
hillside near Beirut, the only camp ot 
its kind in Lebanon, housing has been 
erected for 900 refugees. A thousand 
fast growing trees have been planted. 

Wherever possible UNWRA has en- 
deavored to provide semi-permanent 
housing, which has the advantage ot 
costing less and lasting longer than 
tents, as well as affording greater pro- 
tection against extreme heat or cold. 
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CLOTHING AND EDUCATION With the 
limited funds at its disposal for relief, 
UNWRA has not been able to provide 
clothes-for the refugees; yet with every 
year their need is greater. Clothing 
from the Lutheran World Federation 
is loaded on trucks at UNWRA’s base 
warehouse in Beirut’ for shipments to 
Jordan and Syria. The work of this 
and many other voluntary charitable 
organizations has been particularly 
valuable. Organizing collections of 
clothing and blankets each year for 
distribution, they have done much to 
relieve the suffering of the refugees 
in the camps in the winter; 835 tons 
were donated last year. 

Important as a step toward reducing 
the necessity for direct relief in Pal- 
estine is the education program. Sturdy 
buildings have to a large extent re- 
placed the picturesque tent schools of 
pioneer emergency days that* once 
housed the school system in the Pales- 
tinian desert. Now there are 157 pri- 
mary schools, a fundamental educa- 
tion centre and technical training 
facilities, the result of joint action by 
UNWRA and the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, A 1952 budget of $1 mil- 
lion kept classrooms open for 71,500 
Arab children. Under the UNESCO 
Gift Coupon plan, Norway has sent 
blackboards and England books; tents 
came from Egypt; American school- 
teachers, through their National Edu- 
cation Association, have sent more 
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than $5,000 for classroom equipment; 
Sweden plans to donate a_prefabri- 
cated school building for refugee chil- 
dren at Nablus, 30 miles north of 
Jerusalem. 

The challenge of UNWRA is to con- 
vert the despair and deterioration of 
camp life, ration lines and economic 
‘blight into the hope and happiness ot 





decent housing, productive employ- 
ment and activity. Arab 
refugees in Palestine, with the help of 
UNWRA, the voluntary 


United Nations specialized agencies, 


economic 
organizations, 
and the whole-hearted co-operation of 


the governments involved, have turned 
up a steep but promising highway ot 


hope. 





HEALTH AND SCHOOLING 
ARE KEYS WHICH OPEN 
THE DOOR TO PROGRESS 


IN MOST DEPENDENT AREAS, particularly those in Africa, the 
education of girls at all levels lags behind that of boys. The 
development of girls’ education is conditioned by such social 
factors as religious beliefs, customs and the cultural level of 
the populations concerned. Widespread efforts are being made 
nevertheless to provide increased educational opportunities for 
girls in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. In many cases, such 
as in the French Guinea village pictured here, the program be- 
gins at the ABC level. These women and girls at Popodara 
are being taught to read and write on their own village green. 


FREE MEALS and health care are now provided at schools in many Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. This picture (left) shows boys receiving their mid-morning milk at a school in Malaya. 
School buildings, staff equipment, and books are all furnished by the Government in Malaya. 


A PRIMARY PROBLEM in many dependent territories is to train a greater number of indigenous 
people in industrial skills. During its review of educational conditions in the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, the Committee on Information will pay particular attention to vocational training and 
steps taken to expand the opportunities for the indigenous people in this direction. Vocational 
training at Achimota College, in the Gold Coast, includes the printing and allied trades. The 
well-equipped college printing shop takes outside orders as well as filling college requirements. 
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Social Problems of Dependent Peoples 


Committee to Review Educational Conditions in Territories 


SSUES affecting the social welfare 

and progress of more than 120 
million dependent peoples throughout 
the world will be reviewed by the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing-Territories during its 
1953 session which begins on August 
18 at headquarters, The questions will 
arise when the sixteen-Member Com- 
mittee considers information and re- 
ports submitted by the administering 
Member states, and a series of studies 
by the Secretariat and the Specialized 
Agencies. 

Under article 73e of the Charter 
the administering states are required 
to transmit regularly to the United 
Nations information relating to eco- 
nomic, social and educational condi- 
tions in the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories‘ for which they are responsible. 
Summaries and analyses of the infor- 
mation are then prepared by the Sec- 
retariat and examined by the Commit- 


tee which then submits reports and 


recommendations to the Assembly. 

At its last two sessions the Commit- 
tee has devoted special attention to 
economic and social problems in the 
dependent territories. The present ses- 
sion will concentrate on educational 
questions. 


EQUAL TREATMENT In reviewing educa- 
tional developments generally, the 
Committee will pay particular atten- 
tion to the question of equality of 
opportunity for all racial, religious 
and cultural groups in the territories 
—an issue emphasized by the Com- 
mittee in previous recommendations. 
A Secretariat study on the question 
points out that in some territories sep- 
arate school systems remain character- 
istic, although more school facilities 
have been provided for the indigenous 
peoples and, in certain cases, par- 
icularly: at senior levels, the princi- 
Ple of inter-racial education has been 
strengthened or introduced. 

In some other territories, according 
to the Secretariat survey, there has in 
recent years been a marked tendency 
toward strengthening those parts of 
the school systems which are attended 
by pupils from the different groups 
in the community. For example, in 
French Equatorial Africa the division 
of the educational system into Franco- 
Native schools on the one hand, and 
the European type of school on the 
other, has been replaced by a single 
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system including primary, secondary, 
vocational and teacher-training schools 
attended by pupils of all races. In 
Madagascar provision has been made 
for coordination the metropolitan and 
indigenous type of school as a result 
of which it is hoped to raise the stand- 
ards of Malagasy education in ele- 
mentary grades so as to help pupils 
obtain a broader education in the 
later stages of their schooling. 

Other examples cited by the Secre- 
tariat survey disclose that national 
schools, providing for children of all 
races a six-year course of free primary 
education, have been established in 
the Federation of Malaya from which 
territory students may now attend a 
teacher-training college in the United 
Kingdom. A development of possibly 
great significance for the whole of 
East Africa was a recent decision by 
the University College of East Africa, 
at Makerere in Uganda, to provide 
for the admission in 1952 of five 
students who were to be neither Afri- 
cans nor Zanzibar Arabs. 

These and other examples of equal 
opportunity in educational matters in 
the dependent territories will be con- 
sidered by the Committee during its 
session. ; 
OTHER STUDIES A number of other 
comprehensive studies on various as- 
pects of educational development in 
the dependent territories will also be 
considered. These deal with such ques- 
tions as the financing of education; 
the progress and present situation in 
a number of territories in eliminating 
illiteracy; participation of the inhabi- 
tants in the forming of education poli- 
cies and the administration of educa- 
tion; the needs and existing facilities 
for vocational training in agriculture 
and the main fields of industry; the 
educational aspect of community de- 
velopment; facilities for students seek- 
ing higher education in the territories 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


The Committee, whose session is 


expected to last about three weeks, is 
composed of Administering members: 


Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, United 
Kingdom, and United States; and 
non-administering members: Brazil, 
Cuba, China, Ecuador, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, and Pakistan. 





or abroad; and the situation in various 
territories regarding educational op- 
portunities for girls. 

It is expected that the Specialized 
Agencies concerned will also submit 
memoranda on various aspects of edu- 
cation. The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation has prepared studies on literacy 
and compulsory education, and on the 
use of vernacular languages in educa- 
tion; the International Labor Organi- 
zation will inform the Committee of 
its studies on vocational training with 
particular emphasis on apprenticeship; 
and the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization will present data on extension 
services in agriculture in dependent 
territories. 

‘The Committee will also consider 
information on economic and social 
progress in the territories submitted 
by the administering powers. Of the 
60 dependent territories on which in- 
formation has been transmitted, thirty-' 
nine are administered by Britain, eight 
by France, six by the United States, 
three by New Zealand and one each 
by Australia, Denmark, Belgium and 
the Netherlands. 

The Committee will also have be- 
fore it a communication from the 
United States Government with refer- 
ence to the transmission of informa- 
tion on Puerto Rico. This communica- 
tion concerns the new constitution of 
Puerto Rico, and states that in the 
light of the change in the constitu- 
tional position and status of Puerto 
Rico the United States Government 
considers it no longer necessary or 
appropriate to continue to transmit 
information on the territory. 

Other questions on the Committee’s 
thirteen-point provisional agenda touch 
on such matters as international col- 
laboration regarding economic, social 
and educational conditions in the de- 
pendent territories, including informa- 
tion on technical assistance, the par- 
ticipation of representatives from ter- 
ritories in the Committee’s work, and 
the future program of the Committee. 
It may be recalled that last December 
the General Assembly decided that 
the Committee will continue on its 
present basis for a further three years. 
At the end of this period the Assem- 
bly will then consider the Commit- 
tee’s renewal for a further term, to- 
gether with questions of its composi- 
tion and terms of reference. 
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When Can Dependency End 
and Self-Government Begin? 


Study Produces Revised Criteria for Guiding Assembly 


in Considering Concrete Cases of Non- 


Self-Governing Territories 


HAT is a “non-self-governing 
territory” and at what stage 
might it be regarded as having become 
self-governing or fully independent? 
These questions have been carefully 
studied by a Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly which has compiled 
a list of criteria designed to guide the 
Assembly in deciding whether a de- 
pendent territory has, or has not, 
reached a stage of full self-government. 
Last year the Assembly provisionally 
adopted a list of factors as a guide 
in determining such questions but ap- 
pointed a special Committee charged 
with making “ a more thorough study” 
of all the issues involved. This Com- 
mittee, which completed a two-weeks 
session at Headquarters on July 30, 
has now revised the criteria for the 
Assembly’s further consideration. 


COMPLEXITIES In its report to the As- 
sembly the Committee notes the com- 
plexities involved in the problem and 
states: “From the beginning, it was 
agreed that no list of factors can serve 
as more than a guide in determining 
whether any particular territory has 
attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment. Moreover, as stated in resolu- 
tion 648 (VII) each concrete case 
should be considered and decided in 
the light of the particular circum- 
stances of that case. Taking these cir- 
cumstances into consideration, it may 
be thought that, while a further re- 
fining and clarification of the list of 
factors would still be possible, a stage 
may have been reached in the studies 
of the subject which makes unneces- 
sary any immediate action, since the 
present list is sufficient to serve as a 
guide in the sense indicated in resolu- 
tion 648 (VII), (of the Assembly) 
permitting the full consideration of 
each concrete case.” 


PRINCIPLE OF SELF-DETERMINATION ‘The 
Committee agreed that there are vari- 
ous features helpful in indicating 
whether full self-government has been 
attained in any particular case, It 
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considered that features guaranteeing 
the principle of the self-determination 
of peoples in relation to Chapter XI 
of the Charter might include the fol- 
lowing: (a) The political advance- 
ment of the population sufficient to 
enable them to decide the future des- 
tiny of the territory by means of dem- 
ocratic processes; (b) the functioning 
of a representative system of govern- 
ment, with periodic elections in which 
the peoples fully participate, or other 
democratic processes by which the 
peoples can exercise their free will; 
(c) enjoyment of individual rights; 
(d) the absence of any pressure or 
coercion on the population so that 
they may be in a position freely to 
express their views as to the national 
or international status which they may 
desire (attainment of independence, 
or other systems of self-government 
in continuing association, or free as- 
sociation as an integral part of the 
metropolitan or other country); and, 
(e) assurance that the views of the 
population will be respected. , 


THE CRITERIA The criteria submitted by 
the Committee for the Assembly’s con- 
sideration incorporated factors drawn 
up in 1952 and arranged in three sec- 
tions. These are, “factors indicatiye of 
the attainment of independence”; “of 
the attainment of other systems of 
self-government in continuing associa- 
tion with the metropolitan country or 
in other forms”; and “of the free asso- 
ciation of a territory with the metro- 
politan or other country as an integral 
part of that country.” The list added 
two new criteria. One concerns “vol- 
untary limitation of sovereignty,” and 
the other, “international status,” re- 
ferring to the degree to which the 
metropolitan country can engage in 
international treaties affecting condi- 
tions in a particular territory. 

The Assembly also asked the Com- 
mittee to try to define the “concept of 
a full measure of self-government.” 
On this point, the Committee agreed 
that “it is not possible to find a satis- 


factory definition . . .” at least insofar 
as the interpretation of the Charter 
permits. 


SURINAM QUESTION The decision of the 
Netherlands to discontinue transmit- 
ting information on the Netherlands 
Antilles and Surinam was raised in 
the General Assembly last year. The 
Assembly asked the Committee to ex- 
amine the question and submit a re- 
port to its eighth session. 

The Committee considered a com- 
munication from the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment which stated that according 
to Article 73e the obligation to trans- 
mit information is subject to such 
limitation as security or constitutional 
considerations may _ require. The 
Netherlands based its decision to dis- 
continue the transmission of informa- 
tion in 1951 on this limitation. It also 
pointed out that after the enactment 
of the Interim Orders of Government, 
granting a new status to Surinam and 
the Netherlands Antilles, there were 
constitutional objections to continuing 
the submission of information on the 
territories. 

The representative of the Nether- 
lands told the Committee that his 
Government was confronted with the 
“impossibility of transmitting informa- 
tion” by the fact that the governments 
of the territories themselves were op- 
posed to such transmission. 


DIFFERING VIEWS During the ensuing 
discussion the representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, the United Kingdom 
and the United States agreed generally 
with the Netherlands that information 
on Surinam and the Netherlands An- 
tilles, hitherto supplied in accordance 
with Article 73e, might now cease. A 
different approach was taken by the 
representatives of Burma, Guatemala, 
Cuba and Iraq who felt that the rea- 
sons adduced by the Netherlands were 
insufficient to justify the cessation of 
information as they did not conform 
with the provisions of the General 
Assembly’s resolution on the matter. 
The representative of Venezuela gon- 
tended that although the Committee 
was competent to deal with the ques- 
tion it would nevertheless be better to 
refer the whole question to the As- 
sembly. 

In view of these divergent opinions 
the Committee decided to refer the is- 
sue to the Assembly without any specific 
recommendation. The special commit- 
tee was composed of the representa- 
tives of Australia, Belgium, Burma, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Iraq, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed States and Venezuela. Awni Khal- 
idy of Iraq served as Chairman, and 
Benjamin J. Gerig of the United States 
was Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur. 
The Committee’s report will now be 
considered by the Assembly at its 
eighth regular session. 
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‘Far Must Thy Researches Go 
Wouldst Thou Learn the World to Know’ 





HE United Nations 
3 Library, a dynamic 
'_ reference centre for 
current world affairs, 
contains complete, pre- 
eise, current data on 
political, legal, social, 
economic, and geo- 
graphical conditions in 
all nations of the world, 
taken from innumerable 
systems representing a 
multiplicity of lan- 
guages. 

The Library’s ma- 
.. terial is factual and au- 

thentic. Books — pres- 
= ently 160,000 volumes 
including, in a score of 
languages, encyclope- 
diae, dictionaries, at- 
lases, gazetteers, glos- 
saries, subject mono- 
graphs, biographies — 
make up but a small 
percentage of its con- 
tents. Unique as the or- 
ganization it serves, the 
great majority of the 
Library’s research ma- 
terials are loose and 
elusive publications re- 
quiring involved procedures to discover, acquire, record, 
circulate, store—slip laws, provisional issuances of legal 
decisions, statistical publications, bank reports, official 
gazettes, and the like. 

The material reflects not only the vast range of United 
Nations permanent interests but also its numerous and 
shifting temporary concerns. Economics, statistics, nar- 
cotics, population studies, town and country planning, 
collective security, taxation, to name a few topics, are cf 
continuing interest. Less recurrent are problems requiring 
short-term study, like railway statistics, road maps and 
signs, gerontology (old age). 

Speed in acquisition and in the processes of cataloging, 
shelf-listing, labeling, card-making and -filing, book pock- 
eting, is essential. Delegates and members of the Secre- 
tariat, principal users of the Library, are faced with close 
schedules for meetings or deadlines for research, transla- 
tion or publication. 

To complicate the problem, only a small percentage of 
the 90,000 or so inquiries which come to the Library each 
year are requests for publications correctly cited by au- 
thor or title. Rather, most requests are in general terms 
for material on a subject, or an area, further qualified in 
many cases by language or chronological period. The Li- 
brary’s materials must be so organized, and the staff so 
trained, that such materials are discoverable under the 
terms the Library’s users like to employ. 

The Library does not aim to collect historical treasures, 
or even to accumulate all of the usual background works 
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of scholarly research. Instead it concentrates on provid- 
ing immediately useful books and documents, and leans 
heavily on co-operating libraries in the New York area 
for the older research materials which often must be con- 
sulted by investigators. The Library borrows 6,000 vol- 
umes a year from other libraries to meet these needs. 
Selectivity in acquisition is imposed not only by this 
policy of concentration on current publications of im- 
mediate interest to the United Nations, but also by special 
limitations. The Library, housed in an eighty-foot-square 
grey limestone building at the south end of the Head- 
quarters site, has the use of eight of nine floors, three of 
them below ground. The building, acquired from the 
City of New York and used as a library when funds were 
not available to complete the library included in the 
Headquarters plans, is adequately lighted and ventilated, 
with no acoustics problems. Its handicaps are a floor 
bearing strength that cannot support the loads required 
for efficient storage, no elevators below the first base- 
ment, a central core of elevators, stairways and wash- 
rooms, all making for awkward distribution of collections 
and services, and the fact that physically it is a time- 
wasteful distance from the offices of the Delegates and 
Secretariat members. ——_—> 

















Decentralization helps. There are 
four departmental libraries at Head- 
quarters, for Security Council, Eco- 
nomic, Legal and Trusteeship affairs 
—small collections containing only the 
most active reference material and 
basic standard reference works. To 
them, by messenger and pneumatic 
tube, are sent the books and docu- 
ments needed for study; microfiims 
from the ever-growing collection, now 
including negatives of daily news- 
papers from twenty countries in nearly 
as many languages; maps, from the 
collection of 45,000; or documents 
published by the United Nations itself 
or any one of the specialized agencies, 
whose publications occupy the Li- 
brary’s third floor. 

Reference librarians on the staff 
scrutinize all study programs of the 
Secretariat, all requests for reports by 
the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, the 
Economic and Social Council and its 
many Commissions and Sub-Commis- 
sions, and screen about 120 current 
bibliographies in their search for in- 
formation about today’s and tomor- 
row’s problems. The staff, recruited 
from eighteen nationalities, has a 
working capacity of thirty-five lan- 
guages. 
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Besides its carefully selected external publications, the 
Library maintains a complete file of United Nations and 
specialized agencies documents, and provides a_thor- 
ough reference service in their use. Similarly, the Library 
contains the most complete collection of League of Na- 
tions documents in the Western Hemisphere, the core of 
which is the collection presented to the United Nations tn 
1950 by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 

The library in Geneva, serving the European office of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies head- 
quartered there, is more complete in League of ‘Nations 
material, containing rich historical documents, Exchanges 
have accounted lately for the bulk of the Headquarters 
Library’s acquisitions and the curve of purchases in its 
budget is falling. That budget is about $500,000 annually, 
including staff, upkeep and acquisitions. 
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The Library is open to all United Nations personnel 
and its specialized agencies; to members of information 
media; and to scholars of United Nations subjects. (Un- 
published theses on the United Nations are added to the 
microfilm collection.) Its reading room provides up-to- 
date periodicals in several languages. 

The Library’s influence is as broad as the United Na- 
tions map. Its publications, the United Nations Docu- 
ments Index, a monthly, listing United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies documents, a Check List of Documents 
and an Index of Proceedings of the General Assembly 
and Trusteeship and Economic and Social Councils, are 
valued data for librarians everywhere. Its own particular 
correspondents are the 185 libraries throughout the world 
designated by Headquarters Library as depositories of 
United Nations documents, with the high undertaking to 
service them to the public. 








PRACTICAL ACTION IN THE SOCIAL FIELD 


(Continued from page 150) 


PROGRAM Economic and social de- 
velopment should go hand in hand, 
the Council recommended on July 
3lein a resolution outlining guid- 
ing principles and goals for the pro- 
gram of concerted practical action by 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies in the social field. As general 
guidance the Council suggested that 
projects, selected with a view to stimu- 
lating economic and social develop- 
ment, should yield early and perma- 
nent results and reach a maximum 
number of people. Those studies es- 
sential to effective practical action 
should be undertaken but should never 
delay action to meet urgent needs. 
Participation of non-governmental or- 
ganizations should be encouraged and 
their experience and facilities utilized 
to the fullest extent. 

The Council considers primary em- 
phasis should be given to projects 
which: 

(a) improve health and nutrition 
by increasing food supply, improving 
food distribution and dietary practices; 

(b) strengthen national health serv- 
ices with a greater accessibility of 
medical services, improve maternal 
and child health and prevent and con- 
trol major communicable diseases; 

(c) strengthen national family and 
child welfare services; 

(d) introduce, extend and improve 
social security measures such as assist- 
ance in old age, unemployment and 
disability; 

(e) develop and extend services for 
the welfare of groups in need of spe- 
cial care; 

(f) emphasize fundamental educa- 
tion, promote greater accessibility of 
education for the broad masses of the 
population, introduce or develop in 
the Member states of the United Na- 
tions free compulsory primary educa- 
tion for all, and encourage scientific 
training and research; 

(g) improve housing and commu- 
nity facilities, especially for persons in 
the low-income groups; 

(h) increase employment oppor- 
tunities; improve /abor standards; 
strengthen training and manpower; as- 
sure respect for trade-union freedom 
so as to develop constructive employ- 
er-employee relationships and encour- 
age any measures which will improve 
the social and economic status of 
workers. 


TECHNIQUES Promotion of community 
development projects was one tech- 
nique suggested for assisting govern- 
ment in their social programs. Others 
are in training professional and tech- 
nical personnel and strengthening na- 
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tional and local organizations admin- 
istering social programs. 

Calling attention to progress already 
made through national, bilateral and 
international action in dealing with the 
problems of illiteracy, poverty and dis- 
ease, the Council pointed out that in 
spite of all efforts the need is so great 
that resources available are still in- 
adequate,. The Council agreed with 
the views of the Secretary-General 
and the Directors-General of the spe- 
cialized agencies concerned that there 
was need for reorientation, further 
concentration of effort and wider geo- 
graphical coverage. It also considered 
that international action in the social 
field should give special consideration 
to the needs of under-developed areas. 


The final part of the resolution, 
adopted by a vote of 15 in favor to 
none against, with three abstentions 
(Poland, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R.), 
authorized the Secretary-General, on 
an experimental basis, to convene 
small groups of governmental repre- 
sentatives and officials of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies to 
plan concrete programs for expansion 
of community development projects, 
and requested the Technical Assist- 
ance Board to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to these plans. 

On other social matters, the Coun- 
cil adopted resolutions recommending 
that the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees should be con- 
tinued for a further period of five 
years (see BULLETIN. Vol. XV, No. 2); 
recommending that the General As- 
sembly continue indefinitely the United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (Vol. XV, No. 3); took 
note of the reports of the International 
Labor Organization, Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, International 
Civil Aviation Organization, World 
Health Organization, Universal Postal 
Union, World Meteorological Organi- 
zation (all Vol. XV, No. 2). The 
Council adopted without opposition 
eleven resolutions bearing on the re- 
port of the Commission on the Status 
of Women (Vol. XV, No. 3). 

The Council considered only those 
parts of the report of the Social Com- 
mission describing the progress made 
by the Commission and setting out its 
work program for the next two years. 


HUMAN RIGHTS By a vote of 14 to 0 
with 2 abstentions (Uruguay, Yugo- 
slavia) and 2 members absent, the 
Council adopted a resolution which 
(1) requests the Commission on 
Human Rights to complete the -draft- 
ing of the Covenants on Human 
Rights during its tenth session; and to 
transmit to the eighth session of the 
General Assembly the report of the 
ninth session of the Commission; (2) 





requests the Secretary-General to com- 
municate the report of the Commis- 
sion on its ninth session to the Mem- 
ber states, the specialized agencies and 
the non-governmental organizations 
concerned for their observations to be 
submitted not later than January 1. 
1954. By a vote of 15 in favor to 2 
against (Poland U.S.S.R.), the Coun- 
cil adopted a resolution deciding to 
transmit to Member states and special- 
ized agencies for their comments, cer- 
tain draft resolutions proposed in the 
Human Rights Commission by the 
United States concerning the develop- 
ment of the work of the United Na- 
tions for the wider observance of 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms throughout the world. 


TRADE UNION RIGHTS By a vote of 16 
in favor and 2 against (Poland, 
(U.S.S.R.), the Council adopted a 
resolution requesting the Secretary- 
General to transmit to the govern- 
ments concerned the allegations re- 
garding infringements of trade union 
rights contained in two documents. 
The first contains an allegation regard- 
ing infringements of trade union 
rights in Spain. The other document 
is a note from the Secretary-General, 
stating that no replies had been re- 
ceived by June 26, 1953 to letters 
sent by him to the Governments of 
the U.S.S.R., Spain, Romania and 
the Saar, countries which are not 
Members of the International Labor 
Organization, following allegations re- 
garding infringements of trade union 
rights. 


PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION AND PRO- 
TECTION OF MINORITIES: Report of the 
Commission on Human Rights. The 
Council adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

A deciding that the Sub-Commis- 
sion on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities shall meet 
at least once a year for three weeks, 
adopted by 16 votes to 0 with 2 
abstentions (Belgium, United States). 


B I recommending “to all States that 
they make every possible effort to 
abolish any legal provisions and ad- 
ministrative or private practices which 
discriminate against certain sections of 
the population,” adopted unanimously. 

B II requesting the Commission 
on Human Rights and the Sub-Com- 
mission to continue study of the mi- 
nority question including definition of 
the term “minority,” and to submit 
revised recommendations to the Coun- 
cil’s 18th session, adopted by 16 to 0 
with 2 abstentions (Poland, U.S.S.R.). 

C on co-operation of non-govern- 
mental organizations engaged in activ- 
ities designed to eradicate prejudice 
and discrimination, adopted unani- 
mously. 

D drawing attention to the desira- 
bility of preparing recommendations 
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with a view to eliminating discrimina- 
tion against persons born out of wed- 
lock, in particular by preventing the 
disclosure of illegitimacy in extracts 
from official documents delivered to 
third parties, adopted by 17 votes to 
0 with 1 absention (Belgium). 

E seeking wider ratification of the 
Convention on Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide, adop- 
ted by 14 votes to 0 with 4 abstentions 
(Argentina, India, United Kingdom, 
United States). 

F seeking to safeguard protection 
of any newly-created minorities, adop- 
ted unanimously. 

G on technical assistance in the 
fields of prevention of discrimination 
and protection of minorities, adopted 
by 16 to 0 with 2 abstentions (Aus- 
tralia, United Kingdom). 

H approving the program of work 
of the Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, adopted by 15 votes to 0 
with 3 abstentions (Belgium, Poland, 
USS. 


NARCOTIC DRUGS The Council adopted 
nine resolutions relating to the prob- 
lem of narcotic drugs: 

A takes note with appreciation of 
the report of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, adopted by 15 in favor 
to 2 against (Poland, U.S.S.R.). 

B adopted unanimously, invites a'l 
countries in which opium smoking is 
still practised to suppress this evil as 
speedily as possible, and requests gov- 
ernments to include information on 
the abolition of opium smoking in 
their annual reports to the Secretary- 
General. 

C adopted unanimously, points to 
the increasing importance of the thera- 
peutic use of synthetic drugs; it invites 
the World Health Organization, gov- 
ernment members of the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs, and other impor- 
tant drug-manufacturing countries to 
furnish specific scientific and technical 
information relating to synthetic drugs. 

D unanimously adopted, requests 
the Secretary-General to consult with 
the International Bureau of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union in order to 
strengthen the co-operation between 
the Union and the United Nations on 
matters pertaining to the international 
control of narcotic drugs. 

E adopted by 16 votes to 0 with 2 
abstentions (Poland, U.S.S.R.), re- 
quests the Secretary-General to dis- 
continue for the time being, his work 
on a list of preparations and pharma- 
ceutical specialties containing  nar- 
cotics. 

F relating to the report of the Per- 
manent Central Opium Board—con- 
sists of three parts: 

Part I, taking note with appreciation 
of the report of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board for 1952, was adopted 
unanimously. 
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Part II, inviting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to continue to consult with the 
Board from time to time regarding its 
organization and working, was adop- 
ted unanimously. 

Part III, recommending that the 
General Assembly give favorable con- 
sideration to the question of better 
remuneration for members of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board and 
the Supervisory Body, was adopted 
by 16 votes to 0 with 2 abstentions 
(Poland, U.S.S.R.). 

G recommends universal and early 
application of the Protocol for Limit- 
ing and Regulating the Cultivation of 
the Poppy Plant, the Production of, 
International and Wholesale Trade in 
and Use of Opium. (This Protocol 
was adopted by the United Nations 
Opium Conference held in New York 
in May and June). The vote on the 
resolution was 16 to 0 with 2 absten- 
tions (Poland, U.S.S.R.). 

H adopted by 16 to 0 with 2 ab- 
stentions (Poland, U.S.S.R.), requests 
the preparation of a model code and 
commentary for the application of the 
Protocol in order to assist govern- 
ments in framing the necessary legis- 
lative and administrative measures. 

I adopted by 16 to 0 with 2 ab- 
stentions (Poland, U.S.S.R.), recom- 
mends to the General Assembly to ap- 
prove the assumption by the United 
Nations of the functions and responsi- 
bilities assigned by the Protocol to the 
United Nations and of the financial 
burdens resulting therefrom. 


AGENDA Five items included in the 
provisional agenda were deferred to 
the 17th session of the Council, in 
1954. They are: 

Questions of admission to member- 
ship in the regional economic com- 
missions of states not members of 
the United Nations; Freedom of In- 
formation; Forced Labor; Report of 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization; Report 
of the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union. 

The Council also deferred sub-item 
3 (d) relating to certain aspects of 
economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries. 


CO-ORDINATION OF THE WORK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES. The Council adopted four 
resolutions: 

A adopted by 17 to none with | 
abstention, takes note with satisfaction 
of the reports of the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination and of 
the communication from the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. 

B adopted unanimously, expresses 
satisfaction with the progress made in 
the past year toward more effective 
co-ordination and urges continued ef- 
forts in this direction, 


C adopted unanimously, invites the 
specialized agencies and the Council’s 
commissions to review their pro- 
grams for 1955 in the light of the 
priorities established under earlier 
Council resolutions. 

D adopted by 16 to none with 2 
abstentions, gives directives concern- 
ing the content and method of presen- 
tation of the specialized agencies’ re- 
ports to the Council. 


ACCESSION OF STATES. The Govern- 
ments of Viet-Nam and the Vatican 
City, in communications to the Secre- 
tary-General, expressed the wish to 
accede to the Convention on Road 
Traffic opened for signature at Geneva 
on September 19, 1949. ° 

By a vote of 12 in favor, 3 against 
(Poland, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia), with 
2 abstentions (Egypt, India), and | 
absent (Philippines), the Council re- 
solved to admit the State of Viet-Nam 
as a Party to that Convention. 

By 15 votes in favor to none against 
and 2 abstentions (Poland, U.S.S.R.), 
the Council resolved to admit the 
State of Vatican City as a Party to 
that Convention. 


CONVENTION ON THE DECLARATION OF 
DEATH OF MISSING PERSONS. By a vote 
of 16 in favor, 2 against (Poland, 
U.S.S.R.) and | abstention (Philip- 
pines), the Council invited the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to accede to the Convention 
on the Declaration of Death of Miss- 
ing Persons which was opened for 
accession at Lake Success on April 6, 
1950. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
had indicated to the Secretary-General 
its special interest in. the Convention. 
According to a provision of the Con- 
vention, a United Nations non-member 
state must be invited by the Council 
to accede to the Convention before it 
can do so. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION OF KOREA. 
The Council had before it reports cov- 
ering the work of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency for the 
period February 1951 to February 
1953. The general consensus was that, 
since an armistice had been signed, it 
would be necessary for the General 
Assembly to take fresh stock of the 
situation. Upon an Australian motion 
the Council agreed to postpone the 
discussion of the item to its next ses- 
sion. 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES FOR 1953. 
The only question arising under this 
item was whether the Sub-commission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities should meet 
this year. Following a recommenda- 
tion of the Commission on Human 
Rights, the Council agreed to convene 
the next session of the Sub-commis- 
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sion in 1954, the date to be decided 
upon when considering next year’s 
calendar of conferences. 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES FOR 1954. 
The Council adopted the Calendar of 
Conferences for 1954. The represen- 
tative of Argentina, on behalf of his 
Government, extended an invitation 
to the Council to hold one of its ses- 
sions next year at Buenos Aires. The 
Council agreed to consider this ques- 
tion during the second part of its six- 
teenth session in New York this 
autumn. 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
The Council approved the recommen- 
dations of its Committee on Non-gov- 
ernmental Organizations concerning 
hearings of certain non-governmental 
organizations on items of specific in- 
terest to them. 


CONFIRMATION OF MEMBERS OF FUNC- 
TIONAL COMMISSIONS OF THE COUNCIL 
The Council confirmed the nomina- 
tions by governments of persons to 
serve as representatives on various 
Commissions. Results of the Council’s 
elections: 

Statistical Commission, 5 vacancies 

France, Panama, United Kingdom, 
Denmark, Yugoslavia. All were re- 
elected with the exception of Yugo- 
slavia which replaces Egypt. 

The new composition of the Statisti- 
cal Commission for 1954 will be: 


Australia, Canada, China, Cuba, 
Denmark, France, India, Iran, Nether- 
lands, Panama, Ukrainian  S.S.R., 


U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, Yugoslavia. 

Fiscal Commission, 5 vacancies 

China, France, India, Turkey, Unit- 
ed Kingdom. All were re-elected with 
the exception of Turkey, which re- 
places the Union of South Africa. 

The new composition of the Fiscal 
Commission for 1954 will be: 

Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, Col- 
ombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Pakistan, Sweden, Turkey, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States. 

Social Commission, 6 vacancies 

Australia, Belgium, Byelorussia, 
China, Israel, Uruguay. Australia and 
Uruguay replace Canada and Ecuador; 
all the others were re-elected. 

The new composition of the Social 
Commission for 1954 will be: 

Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Byelorussia, China, Czechoslova- 
kia, France, Greece, India, Iraq, Israel, 
Norway, Philippines, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay. 

Commission on the Status of Wom- 
en, 6 vacancies 

Cuba, Dominican Republic, France, 
Poland, Sweden and Yugoslavia, Swe- 
den and Yugoslavia replace the Neth- 
erlands and New Zealand; all the 
others were re-elected. 

The new composition of the Com- 
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mission on the Status of Women for 
1954 will be: 

Burma, Byelorussia, Chile, China, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, France, 
Haiti, Iran, Lebanon, Pakistan, Po- 
land, Sweden, U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom, United States, Venezuela, Yugo- 
slavia. 

Transport and Communications 
Commission, 5 vacancies 

Egypt, United States, Venezuela, 
U.S.S.R., Byelorussia. Venezuela re- 
places Brazil; all the others were re- 
elected. 

The new composition of the Trans- 
port and Communications Commission 
for 1954 will be: 

Byelorussia, China, Colombia, Egypt, 
France, India, Netherlands, Norway, 
Pakistan, Paraguay, Poland, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States, Vene- 
zuela, 

Population Commission, 5 vacancies 

Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Syria. Argentina, Canada and Syria 
replace Australia, Peru and Yugo- 
slavia; Belgium and Brazil were re- 
elected. 

The new composition of the Popu- 
lation Commission for 1954 will be: 

Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
China, France, Indonesia, Iran, Mex- 
ico, Sweden, Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States. 

Commission on Human Rights, 6 
vacancies 

Chile, Pakistan, United States, Tur- 
key, Australia, Greece. Greece and 
Turkey replace Sweden and Yugo- 
slavia; all the others were re-elected. 

The new composition of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights for 1954 
will be: 





Australia, Belgium, Chile, China, 
Egypt, France, Greece, India, Leb- 
anon, Pakistan, Philippines, Poland, 
Turkey, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.. 
United Kingdom, United States, Uru- 
guay. 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 5 
vacancies 

Egypt, Iran, Mexico, Poland, 
Greece. Greece replaces the Nether- 
lands; all the others were re-elected. 

The new composition of the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs for 1954 
will be: 

Canada, China, Egypt, France, 
Greece, India, Iran, Mexico, Peru, Po- 
land, Turkey, U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom, United States, Yugoslavia. 


Executive Board of the United Na- 
tions Children’s Emergency Fund. 


The Executive Board consists of the 
18 members of the Social Commission 
and of 8 other states, not necessarily 
Member states, elected by the 
Council. The term of 3 of these 8 
states expired this year, and in their 
place the Council elected Ecuador, 
Switzerland and Italy. Australia hav- 
ing been elected to the Social Com- 
mission, had become an ex officio 
member of the Board; Canada was 
elected to take the place among elected 
members left vacant by Australia. 

The new composition of the Execu- 
tive Board of UNICEF for 1954 will be: 

Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Byelorussia, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, France, 
Greece, India, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, 
Switzerland, Thailand, U.S.S.R., Unit- 
ed Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, 
Yugoslavia. 


Secretary-Geneial’s Appearance Before Council On 


Negotiations Concerning Headquarters Agreement 


HEADQUARTERS AGREEMENT The Secre- 
tary-General, supplementing his inter- 
im report on negotiations relating to 
access to Headquarters of representa- 
tives of non-governmental organiza- 
tions in consultative status (See BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XV, no. 3), said: 

“The two cases which caused the 
Council to request the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to report on his intended discus- 
sions on the Headquarters Agreement 
drew attention to a fact which widened 
the subject under study to cover the 
whole problem of the legal status of 
the United Nations Headquarters. 

“You know that the ratification of 
the Headquarters Agreement by the 
United States Congress was given with 
a declaration which says that nothing 
in the Agreement should be construed 
as diminishing the right of the United 
States to safeguard its own security, 


etc. This rider could not be disre- 
garded but, if accepted, the rider might 
leave it entirely open whether the 
United States could not, in the in- 
terests of its own security, go against 
the very principles of the Headquar- 
ters Agreement. These considerations 
led me to the conviction that the first 
and foremost object of the discussion 
with the United States should be to 
transcend the ambiguity just indicated 
and re-establish a firm basis of under- 
standing concerning the duties and 
rights of both sides under the Head- 
quarters Agreement, in such a way de- 
limiting the possible field of disagree- 
ment created by the United States 
rider to well defined and mutually 
recognized cases. 

“This first objective of the negotia- 
tions has, as appears in the progress 
report, been achieved without any 
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reservation as the substance of the 
Headquarters agreement has been fully 
re-affirmed. I would like to draw at- 
tention especially to the sentence which 
says, that in the case of aliens in transit 
to the Headquarters district exclusively 
on official business of or before the 
United Nations, the rights of the 
United States are limited to those ex- 
plicitly indicated in the Headquarters 
agreement, as repeated and specially 
outlined in the progress report. 

“The point on which the United 
States security interest, as referred to in 
the declaration, may be in conflict with 
the stipulations of the Headquarters 
agreement is one where. it may in fact 
be discussed whether it falls under the 
Headquarters agreement or not. I re- 
fer, as appears in the report, to cases 
where an assignment to the United 
Nations formally entitling a person to 
a visa has been introduced in order 
to cover also another activity in the 
United States which is considered to 
be against the security interests of the 
country. 

“My own view of those cases is, 
that from a legal standpoint they are 
covered by the Headquarters agree- 
ment and that for that reason I have 
no right’ to sanction a United States 
refusal to permit entry—have no right 
and, in fact, do not want any right and 
have no intention to ask for any right 
to give such a sanction. 

“On the other hand, however, I 
recognize that as it is said in Section 
27 of the Headquarters agreement, the 
agreement shall be construed in the 
light of its primary purpose to enable 
the United Nations, at its Headquarters 
in the United States, fully and efficient- 
ly to discharge its responsibilities and 
its purposes. A use of the rights under 
the Headquarters agreement of the 
kind under discussion would, in fact, 
represent an abuse, against the interests 
of the United Nations and, therefore, 
in fact against the spirit of the Head- 
quarters agreement. 

“IT have said that I do not consider 
myself in a position in such cases to 
depart from a strict interpretation of 
the Headquarters agreement, and that 
I do not envisage or ask for or sug- 
gest any redefinition of the rules to be 
applied in such cases. I feel that if 
and when such cases were to arise, 
they would have to be mutually 
studied, on the basis of the informa- 
tion and all the evidence supplied from 
the United States authorities to the 
Secretary-General, in accordance with 
what has been set out in the progress 
report, and if then, on the basis I have 
indicated, we arrive at different con- 
clusions, the problem will have to be 
solved under the agreement, that is to 
Say in practice by arbitration. 

“What I have said explains also why 
I have stated at the beginning of the 
progress report that I do not consider 
the negotiations as finally concluded 
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while, on the other hand, the report 
leads up to a point where no further 
action is suggested. I consider that 
what has to be said on the questions of 
principle has been said, and to that 
extent the negotiations have led to the 
envisaged result, but that special con- 
crete questions are likely to arise in 
practice in the field where now we 
have had to register a difference of 
approach. Such concrete questions in 
isolated and, as I hope, rare cases 
would have to be negotiated in a kind 
of follow-up of the talks on which I 
have now reported, negotiated, and, if 
there is no agreement, submitted to 
arbitration. 

“The alternative to the line I have 
just indicated would be either to try 
and work out now a formula to cover 
the controversial cases—a line in the 
practicability of which I do not believe 
—or to submit the controversial point 
of principle to arbitration—a_ line 
which, for the same reasons, I do not 
think would give the Secretary-Gen- 
eral a better basis for his actions or 
greater safeguards for the United Na- 
tions than we have got already. 

“What I have said so far refers to 
what I call the first main result of ne- 
gotiations, that is to say, the re-affirma- 
tion of the rights and duties of both 
parties under the Headquarters Agree- 
ment. The second result to which I 
want to draw your attention may 
prove just as important. What I have 
in mind is the understanding reached 
concerning the procedure to be ap- 
plied. That procedure will be used in 
all controversial cases and will, as you 
see from the progress report, be based 
on three principles: a) the decisions 
on the United States side will be taken 
at the highest levels with the guaran- 
tees against mistakes and possible arbi- 


trariness that this implies; b) the de- 
cisions will be taken in due time, so 
as to enable the United Nations to 
react and to consider the questions 
arising while such considerations still 
are of immediate practical significance; 
c) and finally, the Secretary-General 
will be supplied, to all possible extent, 
with the information and available 
evidence so as to enable him to check 
whether or not he considers that the 
action planned is in accordance with 
the Headquarters Agreement or not. 
The procedure outlined does, from a 
practical point of view, present a basis 
on which I feel that it will be possible 
for me to safeguard the interests of the 
United Nations, while recognizing legi- 
timate interests of the United States, 
and acting strictly on the basis of the 
Headquarters Agreement as it now 
stands.” 


INDEPENDENCE THREATENED In the dis- 
cussion which followed the Secretary- 
General’s statement, Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy of Poland said the independ- 
ence of the organization was at stake. 
The question was not Itmited solely to 
representatives of non-governmental 
organizations but also concerned rep- 
resentatives of specialized agencies, 
observers, accredited correspondents 
and even government delegates. Access 
to Headquarters had been refused by 
non-delivery of United States visas, 
particularly in cases concerning the 
representatives of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and the Women’s 
International Democratic Federation. 
He also cited the case of Mrs. Alva 
Myrdal—an official of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. (Mrs. Myrdal’s 
visa restricted her movements in the 
United States). While it was legitimate 
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The General Assembly’s 1953 Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction. The session opened 
at Headquarters on July 27, to explore implications and consequences of establishing an inter- 


national criminal court. 


Officers are Dr. Victor M. Perez-Perozo, of Venezuela, Vice-Chairman; 


George Maurice Morris (United States), Chairman; B. V. A. Roling (Netherlands), Rapporteur. 
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for United States authorities to take 
measures necessary for security in ex- 
ercising their sovereign rights, Mr. 
Katz-Suchy said, determining whether 
there was “intention” by any particu- 
lar person to abuse the privilege of his 
visa by acts against the security of the 
United States left the door open to 
arbitrary decisions. 

With regard to the case of Mrs. 
Myrdal, the Secretary-General read a 
letter from James J. Wadsworth, Jr., 
United States Deputy Representative 
to the United Nations, notifying him 
that Mrs. Myrdal is persona grata to 
United States authorities, with unim- 
peded access to the United States on 
the visa properly issued to her previ- 
ously as an official of an international 
organization. 

Whether the Council was competent 
to interpret the Headquarters Agree- 
ment from a legal viewpoint was a 
question raised by Dr. Emilio Nunez 
Portuondo, of Cuba, who expressed 
satisfaction at the Secretary-General’s 
preliminary report. He felt that dis- 
cussion of the substance, however, 
would help. B. R. Sen, of India, and 
Leo Mates, of Yugoslavia, while com- 
mending the efforts of the Secretary- 
General, were critical of the claim of 
the United States to judge the “inten- 
tions” of persons entering its territory. 

Amazasp A. Arutiunian, of the 
U.S.S.R., expressed satisfaction with 
the interim report of the Secretary- 
General. The fact that Mr. Hammar- 
skjold himself had come to Geneva 
to submit the report to the Council 
showed the great importance attached 
to this question. The attitude of the 
United States contradicted the Head- 
quarters Agreement and Charter; the 
refusal of visas to representatives of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions 
and of the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation was based on 
internal political considerations and 
not on the question of the national 
security of the United States. Mr. Aru- 
tiunian suggested that the Secretary- 
General’s speech to the Council on 
July 31, which, he said, had dissipated 
certain misunderstandings which the 
report might have suggested, should be 
circulated as a document. 


NEGOTIATIONS The Secretary-General 
agreed. Negotiations with United States 
authorities had been concluded as far 
as discussion of general principles was 
concerned, he said, but remained open 
regarding the application of the Head- 
quarters Agreement. The only way of 
implementing the Agreement, Mr. 
Hammarskjold said, was to consider 
individual cases and only in a case 
where preliminary discussion of such 
individual cases did not reach a con- 
clusion satisfactory to both parties 
would recourse be had to arbitration. 

John C, Baker, of the United States, 
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considered that the negotiations had 
been carried on under the best condi- 
tions. What the representative of the 
U.S.S.R. called a violation of the 
Headquarters Agreement was a differ- 
ence of opinion in the interpretation of 
certain provisions of the Agreement 
which the United States authorities 
and the Secretary-General were en- 
deavoring to adjust. 





In a resolution, adopted unanimous- 
ly, the Council noted the report of the 
Secretary-General and his statements 
on negotiations with the United States 
concerning interpretations of the Head- 
quarters Agreement; and trusted that 
any remaining questions would be re- 
solved satisfactorily and expeditiously 
within the framework of the provisions 
of the Headquarters Agreement. 


Technical Assistance Program 


in’ Near and Middle East 


TECHNICAL assistance _ pro- 

gram in education and science 
covering a range that runs from seis- 
mology to instruction in hand-weav- 
ing is being operated in the Near East 
and Middle East by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. 

In Egypt, a training centre in fun- 
damental education has been opened 
at Sirs-el-Layan, 40 miles from Cairo, 
to serve all Arab states. Fifty-six 
trainees are beginning their work with 
an intensive survey of economic, so- 
cial, health and educational conditions 
in the villages of Egypt’s Menous Dis- 
trict. 

Aid to the Kingdom of Jordan has 
concentrated on the problem of Arab 
refugees. UNEsco schools serving ref- 
ugee children in camps outside of 
Aman, the capital of Jordan, are now 
in operation. UNESCO and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization will open 
a technical training school in arts 
and crafts in the refugee camp zone 
before the end of the year. 

The main features of UNESCO’s pro- 
gram in Iraq illustrate the flexibility 
of technical assistance. In Bagdad, a 
new industrial chemical laboratory 
is in operation, while in Iraq’s Tujaila 
region, a team of 12 experts—seven 
from Iraq and five from UNESCO—is 
working with settlers on newly re- 
claimed desert land. Seven literacy 
classes are running in Tujaila, two 
pilot rural schools stressing agricul- 
ture, hygiene and needlework are 
open and fifteen looms have been 
placed in operation to produce cloth 
for the first time in the region. . 

In Lebanon, UNESCO is participating 
in a government program of educa- 
tional development with its mission 
concentrating on the revision of text 
books and on educational and voca- 
tional guidance. Guidance tests are 
now being conducted in _ factories, 
schools and teacher training _ insti- 
tutes by means of a mobile laboratory. 

A new UNESCO team in Syria has co- 
operated with the government in reor- 
ganizing commercial, technical and 
agricultural education. A new law cre- 


ating a government Department of Vo- 
cational Education is now in effect and 
among its immediate results are four 
“practical schools,” where students re- 
ceive full apprentice training as car- 
penters, blacksmiths, fitters or textile 
workers. Among UNESCO scientists in 
Syria is a mathematics professor who 
has helped revise the mathematics cur- 
riculum at the University of Aleppo, 
and a marine biologist who, with the 
Syrian Government and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, is conduct- 
ing research to serve the country’s fish- 
ing industry on the Mediterranean. 

Further east in Iran, an optical engi- 
neer has succeeded in putting some 
$50,000 worth of instruments into 
working order and a glass blower has 
produced delicate equipment needed 
by physicists, chemists and _ public 
health workers. 

In Turkey, UNESCO has aided the 
government in establishing a network 
of seismological stations to study earth- 
quakes and in opening a scientific in- 
formation centre supplying data to 
Turkish research laboratories, universi- 
ties and industries. 





Security Council Action 
On Report, Court Vacancy 


HE Security Council met in pri- 

vate on August 12 to consider its 
draft report to the General Assembly 
as well as the question of a date for 
an election to fill the vacancy in the 
International Court of Justice result- 
ing from the resignation of Judge Ser- 
gei Alexandrovich Golunsky (UssR). 

At the conclusion of the meeting a 
Council communiqué said it had 
agreed that the draft report covering 
the period July 16, 1952, to July 16, 
1953, would be considered approved 
unless another meeting was requested. 
The Council unanimously adopted a 
draft resolution read out by its Presi- 
dent, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, de- 
ciding that the election to fill the va- 
cancy caused by Judge Golunsky’s 
resignation should take place during 
the General Assembly’s eighth session. 
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Malaria Control Gains in Thirty Countries — 


New UNICEF-Aided Campaigns Start 


ty provided by the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund will pro- 
tect some 13,500,000 persons from 
malaria in 30 countries this year. 
Campaigns are gaining headway in 15 
countries where they were already in 
progress last year, while 15 more have 
started up in 1953. 

Child sickness and death rates can 
be expected to drop rapidly in the 
sprayed areas, for malaria also lowers 
the child’s resistance to other illnesses. 
Land values will increase as once sick 
farmers return to work, Thousands of 
acres will be reclaimed to grow food 
for hungry families in the pattern of 
economic and social progress set in 
motion by malaria control. 

Malaria can now be prevented at a 
fraction of the cost of the disease it- 
self. Malaria kills 3,000,000 people 
every year. But 100 times that many 
—300,000,000 people in all—are in- 
capacitated by its fevers for 30 to 40 
days out of the year. The economic 
loss to the world runs into billions of 
dollars, 

Yet the cost of yearly protection 
from malaria is less than 50 cents for 
one person. In a UNICEF-aided cam- 
paign in El Salvador, for example, 
UNICEF’s aid—including DDT, spray- 
ers and trucks—amounts to 22 cents 
for each person protected, while the 
government’s costs in the yearly cam- 
paign add another 23 cents a head. 

But today, in spite of the relative 
cheapness of control and the obvious 
economic gain derived, malaria re- 
mains a problem specifically in those 
countries that have the least resources 
with which to fight it. Under-developed 
countries of Asia, for example, suffer 
the burden of more than half the 
world’s malaria. Tropical Africa and 
the lowlands of South and Central 
America and the Caribbean islands 
could be revitalized by extensive ma- 
laria control. Millions in the Eastern 
Mediterranean countries need protec- 
tion. 

For 30 of these countries UNICEF is 
now helping get control underway by 
providing essentials not available lo- 
cally. The World Health Organization 
gives technical guidance, while the 
countries themselves provide the local 
organization, labor and supplies. 

The effect of the campaigns is im- 
mediate and striking. 

Ceylon was the first country in Asia 
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to use DDT against malaria. Four 
years ago one tenth of the patients 
that jammed hospitals and dispensaries 
needed treatment for malaria. By last 
year, partly due to a UNICEF-aided 
campaign, the number of cases was 
cut by two-thirds. The infant death 
rate from all causes has been halved. 

Now UNICEF is also helping Ceylon, 
as well as Pakistan, India and Egypt, 
start local production of DDT for con- 
tinued control by providing essential 
equipment for DDT plants. 

In Pakistan, one season’s work in 
a UNICEF-aided campaign in a region 





of East Bengal increased the rice yield 
by 15 percent when farmers were able 
to work full time. 

In a section of the Himalayan foot- 
hills in India, tens of thousands of 
acres of fertile land were reclaimed 
from the jungle when malaria was 
brought under control. Food produc- 
tion has risen 50 percent in this area 
since spraying started with UNICEF 
DDT and new farms are being staked 
out by settlers moving in from crowd- 
ed areas. 

In Honduras, two health centres 
recorded a total of 2000 malaria cases 
in 1946. Last year, after DDT spray- 
ing, only 88 cases were noted. A little 
girl recently told UNICEF what this 
change meant: 

“My house is a very humble hut,” 
wrote 7-year-old Geraldina Portillo. 
“I live there with my two brothers 
and my parents. Ever since it was dis- 
infected by UNICEF there is no more 
sickness at home. I wish this generous 
organization, which has done so much 
for us children of Honduras, a lot of 
prosperity.” 


ae oy 





HIGH IN THE ANDES, Peruvian boys fly kites in one of five designs of children at play donated 
by the English artists, Jan Lewitt and George Him, for the 1953 issue of UNICEF greeting cards. 
Proceeds of card sales will help children through UNICEF. 
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UNICEF Goes To School 


S millions of American youngsters sharpen their pencils 

for the coming school term, many can look forward to studying 
some aspect of the United Nations. From Afghanistan to Peru. 
others will learn the same lesson—not from textbooks, but from the 
real assistance UNICEF is sending right into classrooms around the 
world. For a boy in Pakistan it may be vaccination against TB, or 
watching an anti-malaria squad spray the school ground with DDT 
In Malaya mobile dental clinics, bearing the UNICEF seal, will make 
the rounds. Every noonday teachers in Latin America will serve 
UNICEF milk to 250,000 boys and girls. 

Many of the 24,000 children being reached this year by UNICE! 
supplies are of school age, so wherever possible programs are carried 
out through the schools. Most programs continue after UNICEF aid 
ceases. After a UNICEF-aided campaign, TB vaccination is now com- 
pulsory in Yugoslavia. Before the next term rolls around 16,000 
Nicaraguan school-children will be drinking milk processed in 
UNICEF-equipped plants. Like the group of youngsters in Ecuador 
who named their new school “UNICEF,” school-children around the 
world are learning to cherish the United Nations through the real 
help it brings. 
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ONCE HALF-EMPTY, this classroom in Ratanpur, India, is now crowded with health pupils. Here, they 
learn about the deadly anopheles mosquito which UNICEF and WHO helped wipe out of the village. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 133) 


For the many blind unable to come 
to the Centre, Mr. Magill has instituted 
a home-teaching program under the 
direction of Miss Miriam Wallis, of 
London, England. Home teachers will 
give lessons in braille reading, and 
advise on finding a pastime, occupa- 
tion or handicraft. The teachers will 
also aid blind children during their 
school vacations. 


Located in a modern three-story 
building, the Centre includes dormi- 
tories, class-rooms, a dispensary, a 
floor for braille printing, and admin- 
istrative Offices. The Centre has an- 
other smaller building for industrial 
training, as well as a small mosque. 
All buildings are equipped with mod- 
ern furniture designed specifically for 
use by the sightless . . 


To complete a technical study on 
the feasibility of establishing a cement 
industry, Honduras has obtained the 
services Of Erling Ougaard, a Danish 
chemical engineer with a Copenhagen 
firm. Preliminary studies have been 
initiated by the National Develop- 
ment Bank, but before a final decision 
is taken the government has asked for 
a full report. 

Guided by the studies already made, 
Mr. Ougaard will look into such fur- 
ther questions as the availability of 
suitable limestones and other needed 
raw materials, marketing outlets in- 
cluding transportation facilities, and 
the cost of production and machinery 
for establishing a cement factory. . . 


Lucien A. D. Ehrhardt, of France, 
has arrived in Panama to advise the 
government on possible improvements 
of its present system of administration 
and collection of internal revenue... 

Indonesia’s National Planning Bu- 
reau, created to give technical advice 
on economic development policies, is 
now complete with the arrival in 
Jakarta of André L. Brichant, a Bel- 
gian geologist and former United Na- 
tions staff member, The Planning Bu- 


_Teau will advise the State Planning 


Board, composed of the Prime Min- 
ister and members of his cabinet, on 
agriculture, industry, natural resources, 
labor, statistics, public administration, 
national income and migration. In 
addition to Mr. Brichant, the other 
members of the group, all of whom 
were recruited by the Technical As- 
sistance Administration by special ar- 
rangements made at the request of the 
Indonesian Goverment, include three 
from Canada, one each from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa and two from 
the United States. Presiding officer is 
Benjamin Higgins, Canadian specialist 
on monetary and fiscal problems. 


The United Nations Cartographic 
Office on September 30 wil] assume 
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the work of co-ordinating the publica- 
tion by interested countries of the 
International Map of the World on the 
Millionth Scale, using uniform specifi- 
cations and acting as liaison between 
governments in the exchange of tech- 
‘ nical information. The transfer 

*P of these functions from the Cen- 
tral Bureau of the International Map 
to the Cartographic office of the 
United Nations, recommended by the 
Economic and Social Council on Sep- 
tember 20, 1951, was completed on 
August 5 by signature of a Protocol 
between the Bureau and the United 
Nations. 


A settlement of 56 temporary 
houses offering accommodations to 
224 German and foreign refugees has 
been built in Wolfach, Germany by 
the Evangelische Siedlungsbau with 
$40,000 allocated by the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner from the 
Ford Foundation Grant for Refugees. 

The housing units, with built-in fur- 
niture, offer sufficient room for aver- 
age size families. Transformation of 
the temporary home into larger per- 
manent buildings can be made with- 
out expensive alterations. The settle- 
ment is located on the Strassburger 
Hof, surrounded by trees and in the 
vicinity of woods. Wolfach, a town of 
3,200 inhabitants, is highly industrial- 
ized and the refugees will be em- 
ployed in its hardware factories, weav- 
ing mills, glass-cutting works, shops, 
and furniture factories. 

Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, 
the High Commissioner and many 
high officials of the German Federal 
Government, the Land Government 





of Baden Wurttemberg, the Council 
of Europe, the World Council of 
Churches, the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, the Evangelische Hilfswerk, 
attended the opening ceremonies. 


The High Commissioner recalled 
the circumstances behind his appeal 
in January to the international com- 
munity for joint action to meet the 
employment and accommodation 
crisis caused by the influx of great 
numbers of new refugees from East- 
ern Germany. Wolfach is the first 
realization of a series of housing proj- 


ects for refugees in Germany built 
with international support. 

“A refugee, let us never forget it, is 
in principle a very distinguished hu- 
man being,” the High Commissioner 
said. “He is a man who by his deci- 
sion and his action has made himself 
a member of the Order of Freedom. 
He has sacrificed all his possessions 
and all his certainties for freedom’s 
sake.” 


Belgium has become a party to the 
Convention on the Declaration of 
Death of Missing Persons, adopted by 
a United Nations conference in 1950 
and in force since January 
24, 1952. Belgium stipulated 
that it assumes no obligation under 
the Convention regarding the colony 
of Belgian Congo and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of Ruanda-Urandi. . . . 

Representatives of Austria and the 
Federal Republic of Germany on July 
31 signed the second protoco] of sup- 
plementary concessions to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The 
bilateral agreement between Austria 
and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, making mutual concessions on 
tariffs on the most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple, will be automatically extended 
to all parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. The 
schedule of concessions in the Proto- 
col relating to the contracting parties, 
Austria and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, will be regarded as a sched- 
ule to the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade. The Protocol will 
come into force on August 30. 


Signatures 


Two representatives of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
: Development are in 
International Bank Vienna, Austria, to 
study the general economic situation 
and to acquaint the Bank with Aus- 
tria’s investment plans, particularly in 
the field of electric power develop- 
ment. 

Andrew M. Kamarck, economic ad- 
viser to the Bank’s Department of 
Operations for Europe, Africa and 
Australasia, and John H. Collier of 
the same department, will begin their 
work by discussions with government 
officials in Vienna, and then will visit 
other parts of the country. They ex- 
pect to be in Austria for three or 
four weeks. 


“Round the World With a Postage 
Stamp,” a booklet dealing with the 
work of the Universal Postal Union, 
released on August 10, by the United 

_ _ Nations Educational, Scienti- 
Education f- and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, provides teachers and pupils with 
an illustration of the way in which 
the principles of international coopera- 
tion and understanding are put into 
effect in a specific and practical field. 
The text is designed for children from 
12 to 14 years of age. 
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Writing Fellowship To Advance 
Teaching About United Nations 


MEMORIAL Fellowship to be 

awarded each year for three 
years to encourage writing of books 
which will advance teaching about the 
United Nations has been established 
in memory of the late Dr. Bryant 
Mumford, of the United Kingdom, 





DR. BRYANT MUMFORD 


former Director of the Special Serv- 
ices Division in the United Nations 
Department of Public Information. 

The major portion of the fund from 
which the award of $2500 will be 
made annually, has been donated by 
Dr. Mumford’s widow from his par- 
ticipation in the United Nations Pen- 
sion Fund and the remainder by Sec- 
retariat friends of Dr. Mumford. 

Dr. Mumford, who died in January, 
1951, at the age of 51, was, during the 
war years, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations Information Organi- 
zation, an intergovernmental office 
controlled and financed by the nine- 
teen United Nations. which main- 
tained information services in the 
United States. 

For the five years prior to the war, 
Dr. Mumford was head of the Colo- 
nial Department of the University of 
London Institute of Education, train- 
ing probationers for educational. ap- 
pointments in the British Colonial 
Service. 

Before taking up that appointment, 
Dr. Mumford himself served for ten 
years first as a headmaster, later as 
a Superintendent of Education, in the 
British Colonial Service in Tanganyika 
Territory, East Africa, where he in- 
stituted certain experiments in the 
adaptation of tribal education to the 
needs of living in a modern society. 
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It was his interest in Africa which led 
the committee to select that area as 
the first to which to make the award. 


CANDIDATES The Fellowship is open 
to qualified educators, mature in ex- 
perience and capable as writers, who 
come from the geographic area de- 
cided upon each year. The first award 
will go to a native of Africa interested 
in teaching about the United Nations 
with some specific reference to the 
area from which he comes. Applica- 
tions must be forwarded to Benjamin 
Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General of 
the Department of Public Informa- 
tion, United Nations, New York, who 
is the representative of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information on the 
Fellowship Committee, not later than 
March 1, 1954, and should give the 
following particulars: 

(1) University degrees 

(2) Research experience 

(3) Professional experience 

(4) Publications, 

(5) Membership — in 

cieties 


books or articles 


learned — so- 


(6) Honors or prizes received 

(7) References from three persons 
under whom the candidate has 
worked. 


OBLIGATIONS OF CANDIDATE The winner 
of the award is under obligation to 





present to the Fellowship Committee, 
within nine months of receiving the 
award, a manuscript of not less than 
10,000 words in the English, French 
or Spanish languages on some aspect 
of teaching about the United Nations. 

The candidate selected must come 
to United Nations Headquarters in 
New York and use the facilities avail- 
able there to read and write as well 
as attend meetings and gain a first- 
hand knowledge of the aims and ac- 
tivities of the organization. One third 
of the stipend will be paid when the 


award is made, one third after six 
months of research, and the final 
third when the manuscript is pre- 


sented to the Committee. 


PUBLICATION The Department of Pub- 
lic Information, in cooperation with 
the educational authorities in Member 
nations, will promote the publication 
of worthy manuscripts although the 
individual writer will be free to ar- 
range for publication personally if he 
so desires. At the end of the series 
consideration will be given to editing 
the different contributions within a 
single volume and to translating the 
volume into other languages. 

In addition to Mr. Cohen, other 
members of the Fellowship Commit- 
tee, who will select the candidates, 
are Donald J. Shank, of Scarsdale, 
New York, Executive Vice-President 
of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, in New York, and Ivan T. Sand- 
erson, of New York, a lecturer and 
specialist in natural history. The name 
of the first Fellow selected by the 
Committee will be announced as soon 
as possible after all applications have 
been received and studied. 





ASSEMBLY RECONVENING (Continued from page 135) 


we remain strong, that the United Na- 
tions stick together, that the United 
Nations aspect of that Command re- 
main there as evidence to the enemy 
that we will continue to remain in that 
part of the world until this problem 
is solved.” 


Later, in reply to a question, he ex- 
pressed the strong hope that the gov- 
ernments which have _ contributed 
troops will keep them there. Under the 
armistice agreement, the strength of 
the forces at the time of the signing 
may not be exceeded, but disintegra- 
tion of the United Nations aspect 
“would be a very serious blow to the 
free world and give aid and comfort 
to the enemy.” 

Explaining the armistice as merely 
an agreement between the commanders 
in the field to stop shooting at each 
other, General Clark mentioned that 
the commanders had put into the 
agreement a recommendation to the 
governments concerned on both sides 


that, within three months after the 
armistice, a political conference of a 
higher level of both sides be held by 
representatives appointed to settle 
through negotiation the questions of 
the withdrawal of all foreign forces 
from Korea, the peaceful settlement ot 
the Korean question, and, as General 
Clark phrased it, “et cetera, et cetera, 
et cetera”—‘everything we could not 
do, we put into one of those ‘et 
ceteras.’ ” 


CALLING OF CONFERENCE It is the calling 
of that political conference for which 
the General Assembly, summoned 
back into session on August 17, must 
prepare the way, Assembly President 
Lester B. Pearson has indicated. 

A number of decisions will have to 
be made by the Assembly before the 
conference meets, he said, and there 
is also the need for further United 
Nations action to aid the Korean peo- 
ple in the restoration and reconstruc- 
tion of their ravaged land. 
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ELEGATES and observers from 

thirteen countries and three in- 
ternational organizations, meeting re- 
cently at Rome, agreed on a constitu- 
tion, which most delegates thought 
would be acceptable to their govern- 
ments, for a European Commission on 
the control of Foot and Mouth Dis- 
ease. A committee, consisting of rep- 
resentatives from Denmark, Ireland, 
Italy, the United Kingdom, the Inter- 
national Office of Epizootics and the 
OEEC, is to work out the functions, 
plans and arrangements of the Com- 
mission in detail, so that it can begin 
work immediately after approval. 

Ten European countries, most of 
them represented at the meeting, have 
already agreed in principal to a con- 
stitution worked out by the Food and 
Agricultural Organization. These are 
Austria, Denmark, Germany, Greece, 
Ireland, ‘Italy, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Turkey and the United Kingdom. 

In order not to delay active opera- 
tions by the Commission, governments 
are being asked to empower their dele- 
gates to the Seventh Conference of 
FAO next November-December, to de- 
posit formal instruments of adherence 
to the constitution. It could then come 
into force not later than January 1, 
1954. 

Other countries are expected to ex- 
press willingness to become members 
of the Commission before November. 
Since Foot and Mouth Disease travels 
from region to region as easily as from 
country to country, it was good news 
for the European delegates to this 
meeting that concurrent action is be- 
ing taken in a neighboring region, the 
Middle East, where FAO is also spon- 
soring a regional commission. 


TRAINING CENTRE REPORT A _ Training 
Centre on Methods of Agricultural 
Extension was held at Wageningen, 
Holland, from July 13 to August 8. 
It was under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Agricultural Study Centre of 
the Agricultural University of Wagen- 
ingen, in collaboration with FAO and 
the United States Mutual Security 
Agency. 

Of the nearly one hundred partici- 
pants from thirty-two countries, more 
than half were from outside Europe. 
Trainees were permitted the use of 
the University Students Lounge, thus 
facilitating a free exchange of views. 

The Mutual Security Administra- 
tion which provided 54 Scholarships, 
arranged for simultaneous translation 
equipment which made it possible for 
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Various Regional Meeting Reports 


the Centre to work in three languages 
—nglish, French, and German. 


MEDITERRANEAN NURSERIES The English 
version of the Report of the Second 
Meeting of the FAO Working Party on 
Mediterranean Pasture and Fodder 
Development is now available. A sec- 
tion of this Report describes the ex- 
tensive program of research which the 
countries in the Mediterranean basin 
recommend be undertaken co-opera- 
tively. Considerable progress has al- 
ready been made on one of the eight 
lines of work proposed, the establish- 
ment of Uniform Mediterranean Nur- 
series. Seeds of approximately 60 
grasses and 120 legumes have been 
contributed by countries in the Medi- 
terranean and adjacent areas, and ob- 
tained from the other winter-rainfall 
environments of the world in North 
and South America, South Africa, and 
Australia. These seed lots will be sub- 
divided for distribution to countries 
which have agreed to set up Uniform 
Nurseries. These are: Spain (3), 
Cyprus (1), Greece (3), Italy (2), 
French Morocco (2), Israel (2)2, 
Egypt (4 or 5), Yugoslavia (3), Al- 
geria (1), and Portugal (1). The Ital- 
ian nursery will be laid out on 10 ha. 
of land at the Istituto Sperimentale 
Zootecnico di Roma at Tor Mancina 
and will be the nearest center to FAO 
Headquarters. These comparative trials 
will make it possible to discover fairly 
rapidly the range of adaptation of 
these forage plants to the peculiar and 
difficult Mediterranean region. The 
next stage will be to arrange for the 
production of adequate amounts of 
seed. 


REGIONAL NUTRITION MEETING The 
meeting on regional nutrition held in 
Bandung, Indonesia, this summer, and 
attended by 30 representatives from 
eleven countries and five international 
organizations, was notable for two 
“firsts” — it was the first time that 
WHO co-sponsored it, and the first time 
that the main agenda items were not 
concerned with rice and rice prob- 
lems. This time the main item on the 
agenda was “Protein Malnutrition in 
Mothers, Infants and Children: its in- 
vestigation and prevention.” The meet- 
ing supported fully the suggestions for 
action made last November in Gambia 
by the Joint FaAo—World Health Or- 
ganization Expert Committee on Nu- 
trition, recommended further study, 
and outlined practical measures to pre- 
vent protein malnutrition. These in- 


clude nutrition education and increased 
production and consumption of high 
protein foods, such as milk, fish, soy 
beans, other suitable pulses, coconut 
protein and certain mixed food prepa- 
rations rich in protein. 

In addition, a number of countries 
had sent reports depicting progress in 
the field of nutrition since the Second 
Meeting in Rangoon in 1950. The 
meeting discussed training of auxiliary 
and community workers to carry out 
practical nutrition programs, and rec- 
ommended a regional seminar and 
training course for those training nu- 
trition workers, as well as a Regional 
Home Economics Meeting in South 
and East Asia. 


FORESTRY MEETINGS The joint session of 
FAO’s European Forestry Commission 
and the Timber Committee of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe held 
last October in Geneva, recommend- 
ed that experts be invited to a special 
meeting to consider the implications 
of the study on “European Timber 
Trends and Prospects” and put for- 
ward proposals for action. These ex- 
perts representing fourteen European 
countries, including the U.S.S.R., now 
have met at Geneva and formulated 
proposals for increased forest produc- 
tion in Europe which will be examined 
by governmental representatives at the 
October joint session of the ECE and 
FAO bodies. 

At a meeting of the Technical Panel 
on Wood Chemistry held at Stock- 
holm, last month, some 50 members 
and invited experts reviewed the latest 
developments in wood saccharification, 
including the manufacture of alcohol 
and yeast from wood “waste.” 


RADIO DIRECTORS’ CONFERENCE A con- 
ference of radio directors in London 
last month had as its main theme the 
question: “Is European Agriculture 
effectively served in Radio Informa- 
tion?” Eleven countries were repre- 
sented by two or more delegates each, 
and observers attended from the In- 


‘ternational Labor Organization, the 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the United 
States Mutual Security Administration, 
the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers, the Commission of 
Churches on International Affairs, the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission 
and the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. 

The conference recommended that 
FAO convene, in consultation with ap- 
propriate international organizations, a 
conference in 1954 or 1955 on Farm 
and Rural Broadcasting, and draw the 
attention of governments to the im- 
portance of radio and television in 
providing agricultural news, technical, 
educational and advisory work, and 
entertainment for farm people. 
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dates - meetings - decisions - documents 





JULY 23 — AUGUST 7 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
International Law Commission 
(Geneva) 

222nd-224th MEETINGS 


Nationality 
Considered draft convention on 
nation of future statelessness (A/CN. 
4/64, Part 1). Added an article and 
adopted another proposed by Special 
Rapporteur. Adopted article 7 as amend- 
ed; redrafts of article 8 and preamble 
to that draft convention. 





July 23-27 


statelessness: 
elimi- 


including 


225th MEETING 


Nationality including statelessness: 
Decided that each convention (A/CN. 
4/64, Part I and II) would apply only 


July 28 





to cases of statelessness arising after 
entry into force of convention. Re- 
quested Special Rapporteur to study 


question of eliminating or reducing 
statelessness and report to Commission, 


MEETINGS 29-Aug- 





226th-231st July 


ust 4 


Considered draft report on work of 
5th session, chapt. on arbitral procedure 
(A/CN.4/L.45). 

Decided to hold next session in 
Geneva beginning May 17, 1954 for 10 


weeks. 


232nd-234th MEETINGS—August 5-7 

Completed consideration of chap. on 
arbital procedure. Adopted that chap. 
including final text of draft convention 
on arbital procedure. 

Nationality and statelessness: Con’t 
consideration of draft conventions on 
elimination of future statelessness and 
on reduction of future statelessness. 
Adopted an additional article to both 
draft conventions providing for the im- 
plementation of the conventions. Adop- 
ted texts of draft conventions. 

Regime of the high seas: Considered 
chap. III of draft report on its 5th ses- 
sion (A/CN.4/L.45/Add.1). 


Ad Hoc Committee on Factors (Non- 


Self-Governing Territories) 
8rd-4th MEETINGS—July 23-24 


Study of Factors in deciding whether 
a Territory has or has not attained a 
full measure of self-government: Con- 
tinued examination of resol. 648 (VII), 
para. 7 (b) and (c). Considered list of 
factors. Decided provisionally that the 
2 sections of Part II should be 2 Parts. 


Considered each factor and adopted 
provisionally changes in Second Part, 
A.3 and B.1. Decided provisionally to 


maintain factor B.2 of Second Part. 


Adopted provisionally Third Part. 


5th-7th MEETINGS—July 27-29 


Study of factors to decide whether a 
Territory has or has not attained a full 
measure of self-government: Decided to 
insert doc. A/AC.67/L.3 with certain 
changes and additions as part of report 
as a text submitted by Guatemala and 
supported by Cuba, Iraq and Venezuela, 
together with reservations of Australia, 
Belgium, Netherlands, U.S. and U.K. 

Considered documents submitted by 
Netherlands relating to the Nether- 
lands, Antilles and Suriman (resol. 650 
(VII) [5]). Decided that question of 
cessation of transmission of informa- 
tion be referred to G.A, 
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8th MEETING—July 30 


Adopted with a few amendments and 
additions the report to be submitted to 
G.A. Committee concluded its meetings. 


Committee on Special Administrative 


Questions 
3rd MEETING—August 3 


Considered report of Cttee. 
report to the G.A, 


Adopted 


1953 Committee on International Crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction 


Ist MEETING—July 27 


The following officers were elected: 
Mr. G. M. Morris (U.S.), Chairman; Mr. 
V. M. Perez-Perozo (Venezuela), Vice- 
Chairman; and Mr. B. V. A. Roling 
(Netherlands), Rapporteur. 

Considered organization of 
Cttee. Adopted agenda. 


work of 


2nd-6th MEETINGS—July 28-August 3 


Considered implications and conse- 
quences of establishing an international 
criminal court and methods by which it 
might be established. Adopted U.K. mo- 
tion to defer decision on whether to 
vote on the method of establishing an 
international criminal court until it 
considers its report to G.A. 





7th MEETING—August 4 


Considered relationship 
international criminal court 
United Nations and its organs. 


between an 
and the 


8th MEETING—August 5 


Considered re-examination of draft 
statute prepared by 1951 Cttee. on In- 
ternational Criminal Court Jurisdiction, 
Article I. Rejected oral amendment by 
Belgium and France. Rejected Nether- 
lands amendment. Agreed to form 
Standing Drafting Sub-Cttee. composed 


of Rapporteur as Chairman, reps. of 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium and 
Philippines, and Chairman of Cttee. 


serving ex officio. 


9th-1l1lth MEETINGS 


Considered re-examination of draft 
statute prepared by 1951 Cttee. on In- 
ternational Criminal Jurisdiction. Dis- 
cussed articles 2 through 27. 


August 6-7 





Interim Committee on Programme 
33rd MEETING—August 1 


Considered draft calendar of confer- 
ences for 1954 (E/2436 and Add.1). Rec- 
ommended several changes in draft cal- 
endar. Recommended that only Statisti- 
cal Commission should meet in Geneva. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


(Geneva) 


736th PLENARY MEETING—July 23 


Completed consideration of report of 
the Commission on Status of Women 
(7th session) [E/2401]. Adopted 11 draft 
resolutions recommended by _ Social 
Cttee. in its report (E/2486). 

Completed consideration of report of 
Social Commission (9th session). Adop- 
ted draft resol. recommended by Social 
Cttee. in its report E/2481 on report of 


Social Commission 
ehapts. III and IV). 

Cont. consideration of program of 
concerted practical action in social field 
of United Nations and Specialized Agen- 
cles, 


(E/2437) (except 


» 


737th PLENARY MEETING—July 27 


Special meeting at which Pres. an- 
nounced an armistice had been signed 
in Korea. One minute of silence. 


T38th-739th 
July 28 


PLENARY MEETINGS 


Considered program of concerted 
practical action in social field of United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies. Vot- 
ed on draft resol. B of doc. E/2473, 
para. by para. 

Concluded consideration of Narcotic 
Drugs. Adopted draft resol. recommend- 


ed by Social Cttee. in report EB/2490. 


T40th-741st 
July 29 


PLENARY MEETINGS - 


Concluded consideration of co-ordina- 
tion of work of United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies. Voted on U.S 
draft resol. E/L.548. Adopted parts (a), 
(b) and (c) as amended, and revised 
part (d), B/L.553. 


742nd PLENARY MELTING—July 30 


Considered restrictive business prac- 
tices: reports of the Ad Hoe Cttee. on 
Restrictive Business Practices and of 
S.G. under Council resol. 375 (XIII) [7]. 


743rd PLENARY MEETING- 


Considered question of 
Headquarters of reps. of 
mental organizations in consultative 
status: report by 8.G. on result of his 
negotiations with U.S. Government. 


July 31 


access to 
non-fovern- 


744th PLENARY MEETING—July 31 


Concluded general discussion on re- 
strictive business practices. Voted in 
three parts on amendment of Sweden 
and Yugoslavia (E/L.557) to joint draft 
resol. B/L.556. Each part was adopted 
and the draft resol. as amended was 
adopted as a whole. 

Resumed consideration of 
practical action in the social field of 
United Nations and Specialized Agen- 
cies. After a series of votes on amend- 
ments and sub-amendments and on 
parts of the resol., the amended text in 
draft resol. B in report of Social Com- 
mission (F/2437) was adopted. 


concerted 


745th PLENARY MEETING—August 1 


Resumed consideration of question of 
access to Headquarters of reps. of 
NGO's in consultative status, Adopted 
draft resol. taking note of report of 
S.G. (1/2492) and of his statements. 
746th PLENARY MEETING—August 3 

Considered report of Commission on 
Human Rights (9th session). Voted on 
Social Committee’s report (E/2482 and 
Corr. 1) on report of Commission of 
Human Rights (E/2447). Adopted both 
draft resols. contained therein (A and 
B). 

Prevention of discrimination and pro- 
tection of minorities: Considered report 
of Social Committee (E/2499) on report 
of Commission on Human Rights (/ 
2477) and adopted the 8 draft resols. 
contained therein. 

General discussion on question of as- 
sistance to Libya. 


747th-748th PLENARY MEETINGS — 


August 3-4 

Concluded discussion on question of 
assistance to Libya. Adopted draft 
resol. (E/L.563). 

Election of members of Commissions. 


Heard report (E/2489) on NGO's: 
other matters reported on by Council 


Cttee. on NGO's. 
Considered regular program of tech- 
nical assistance. Adopted draft resol. 
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of France (E/L.565) taking note with 
satisfaction of S.G. report (E/2414). 
Considered technical assistance in 
public administration. Adopted draft 
resol, E/L.562, as amended. 
Considered report of Economic Cttee. 
on Full Employment (E/2491). 


749th PLENARY MEETING—August 4 


Concluded discussion on full employ- 
ment. Rejected after a para. by para. 
vote U.S.S.R. draft resol. E/L.531. Adop- 
ted draft resol. contained in Economic 
Cttee. report (£/2491). Took note with 
appreciation of docs. E/2435 prepared 
by FAO, and E/2440 by ILO, on meth- 
ods to increase world productivity. 

Election of members of Commissions. 

Considered calendar of conferences 
for 1954. Approved draft calendar rec- 
ommended by Calendar Cttee. (E/2502) 
with 2 changes; however final decision 
would be taken during resumed 16th 
Session. 


750th PLENARY MEETING—August 5 


Considered relief and rehabilitation 
of Korea. Agreed*to postpone consid- 
eration to a subsequent session. 

Adopted proposal to include in item 
43 the question of the accession by Fed. 
Rep. of Germany to Convention on Deec- 
laration of death of missing person 
(E/2495). Adopted draft resol. of Ar- 
gentina and Cuba (E/L.569) inviting 
Rep. of Germany to accede to Conven- 
tion. 

Considered arrangements regarding 
report of Council to G.A. Agreed to 
leave preparation of report to Pres. in 
consultation with Secretariat. 

Confirmed members of 
commissions of the Council 
doc. E/2506. 





functional 
listed in 
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751lst PLENARY MEETING—August 5 

Considered financial implications of 
actions of the Council (E/2448, E/2448/ 
Corr. 1 and E/2448/Add. 1 to 3). 

Considered expanded program of 
technical assistance. Report of Techni- 
cal Assistance Committee was _ intro- 
duced (E/2497). Adopted the 2 draft 
resols. contained in report. 

Pres. declared 16th session adjourned. 


Economic Committee 
(Geneva) 


139th-140th 
ust 3 
Economic development of 
veloped countries: 
Considered report on Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment submitted by a Committee ap- 
pointed by S.G. (E/2381). Approved 
joint draft resol. E/AC.6/L.76. 
Considered report of International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment on question of creating an inter- 
national finance corporation. Adopted 
revised joint draft resol. E/AC.6/1.77. 


MEETINGS—July 31-Aug- 


under-de- 


Social Committee 
(Geneva) 
249th MEETING—July 23 

Narcotic Drugs: Considered report by 
S.G. on United Nations Opium Confer- 
ence. Voted on resols. on sub-items 
(a), (b) and (c) of Narcotic Drugs. 


250th-56th MEETINGS—July 24-31 
Considered prevention of discrimina- 
tion and protection of minorities (re- 
port of Commission on Human Rights 
[9th session] [E/2447] ). Adopted sub- 
stitute text for draft resol. A (E/AC. 
7/1176). Rejected draft resol. E/AC.7/ 
L.181. Adopted, draft resols. C. D and 
E each as amended. Adopted draft 
resol. F. Adopted substitute text for 


PROGRAM 


. 


POSTAGE 


FOR 


DENOMINATION, 





Rejected substi- 
tute text (E/AC.7/L.182) submitted for 
draft resol. G and adopted G as amend- 
ed. Adopted draft resol. H as amended 
and adopted draft resol. J. 


resol. B. (E/AC.7/L). 


Technical Assistance Committee 
(Geneva) 
39th-48rd MEETINGS—July 22-24 
Concluded general discussion. Agenda 
approved with addition of item 7. 
Heard statements by the 5. resident 
reps. : 
Considered coordinated country Tech- 
nical Assistance Programs. 





44th-45th MEETINGS—July-25-27 
Considered responsibilities of resi- 
dent representatives of TAB and cor- 
responding responsibilities of field rep- 
resentatives of participating agencies, 
Considered proposed reporting system. 





46th-50th MEETINGS—July 27-29 

Considered financial arrangement for 
1954 and future financing of Expanded 
Program. Decided to postpone voting 
on proposed drafts. 

Coordinated Country Technical As- 
sistance Programs: Adopted joint draft 
resol. of Belgium, France and Yugo- 
slavia (E/TAC/L.39/Rev.1). 


5ilst MEETING—July 30 

Concluded consideration of financial 
arrangement for 1954 and future finan- 
cing of expanded program. Adopted 
draft resols. E/TAC/L.48 as amended 
and E/TAC/L.44/Rev.1 as amended. 

Committee concluded its agenda. 
52nd-538rd MEETINGS—August 4-5 


Committee adopted its report to Coun- 
cil (E/L.564/Rev.1). 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices of 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WEVD, WWRL and WMCA carry 
this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the United States, the series is carried by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 
p.-m., also. WQXR, New York, 7:05-7:20 p.m. In Can- 
ada, the Trans-Canada Network broadcasts “On the 
Record” Sundays, 6:30-6:45 p.m. 


UNITED NATIONS STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed 
dramatic series, is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of 
the United Nations. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(11:45 to 12:00 noon Sundays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 
p.m., Tuesdays), WABF and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news, is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


“The Korea Story” 


Two half-hour features produced by the Radio Division 
have been presented over the facilities of the American 
Broadcasting Company on a coast-to-coast hook-up and 
will shortly be offered to local stations. The first, narrated 
by Mr. Dick Powell, concerns the strategic role of the 
United Nations in its efforts to halt aggression by collec- 
tive action. The second, entitled “The Quiet War” and 
narrated by Miss Helen Hayes, concerns the work of re- 
construction and rehabilitation in Korea today. Both pro- 
grams feature original recordings made in the field and at 
United Nations Headquarters. 


Times of these and other United Nations broad- 
casts and telecasts are given in local newspapers. All 
correspondence should be addressed to Radio Division, 
United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 90 Queen St., 
Melbourne; Melbourne University Press, Carlton N.3, Victoria. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe-Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 
4234 de la Roche, Montreal, 34. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a., 13-05, Bogota; Libreria América, 
Medellin; Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,’’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA: Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 128, Addis-Abeba. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13 rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘’Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie “A la Caravelle,’’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras |. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Djakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Lfd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY: Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milano. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore; The Pakistan Cooperative Book 
Society, Chittagong and Dacca (E. Pakistan). 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Peri, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik‘s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 17, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA: Distribuidora Escolar S.A., and Distribuidora Continental, 
Ferrenquin a Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas. 

VIET-NAM: Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
Saigon (Cochinchine). 

YUGOSLAVIA: Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazije 27-11, 
Beograd. 





United Nations publications can also be obtained from following firms: 


AUSTRIA: B. Willerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg; Gerold & Co., I. 
Graben 31, Wien 1. 

GERMANY: Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin—Schoeneberg; W. E. 
Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koeln (22c); Alex, Horn, Spiegelgasse 
9, Wiesbaden. 

a ane Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 

entral. 

SPAIN: Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barcelona. 





* Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet 
been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A. 








How the United Nations 
met the challenge 





of Korea 


U.N. Publ. No. 1953.1.24. 4 pages 
A United Nations Bulletin Reprint 


$.15 1/- stg. 50 Swiss francs 
or equivalent in other currencies 


How the United Nations Obtainable from Sales Agents for 
met the challenge of Korea United Nations Publications. 


An illustrated booklet prepared by the United Nations 
Department of Public Information which reviews the — 
United Nations role in Korea — 


Truce in Korea: 
New Tasks Face United Nations and Its General Assembly 


Korea: 
Proving Ground for Collective Action Against Aggression 


Next Phase of Action in Korea: 
The Tasks of Reconstruction 


A Korea Chronology: 
December 27, 1945 to July 27, 1953 


Text of Armistice Agreement on Korea 


Text of Agreement on War Prisoners 








